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Week Ending Friday, February 4, 1983 


Fiscal Year 1984 Budget 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Newspaper and Magazine Columnists. 
January 28, 1983 





The President. Listen, please, sit down. 
Get at your dessert. I have a—is this your 
seat or mine? 

Ms. Small.' That’s yours, sir. [Laughter] 

The President. This is my seat? 

Q. That’s yours, sir. 

The President. I have a horror of people 
that interrupt dessert. [Laughter] Having 
been on the meat-and-potato circuit for so 
many years, and I’m a dessert man, usually 
that fellow stands up there and starts intro- 
ducing you just about the time they put the 
dessert down. And you stand there talking 
and looking down at it as it melts. So, eat. 

Q. Mr. President, are you a football fan? 

The President. Yes. | haven’t been able to 
pay as much attention to it as I would like, 
but, yeah, I played the game for 8 years 
and broadcast it for another 5 on radio. 

Q. Any prediction for Sunday? 

The President. What? 

Q. Any prediction for Sunday? 

The President. When I used to be broad- 
casting and people would ask me that, I 
would quote Bob Zupke, the coach of Illi- 
nois, that a football bounces funny. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. Will you be sending in a play? 

The President. Pardon? 

Q. Will you be sending in any plays? 

The President. No, no. No plays will go in 
from me. Except I’ve been amazed this 
year—proving again that there’s nothing 
new, not even in football—I was amazed to 
see the sensational flea-flicker play being 
used again at every level from colleges to 
the pros. And I remember that that same 
Bob Zupke had that play way back in the 


1 Karna Small Stringer, Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Director of Media Re- 
lations and Planning. 


twenties for the University of Illinois. And it 
worked then, too. 

Maybe the single wing can’t be far 
behind. Maybe the single wing’ll be coming 
back soon. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, if you had one aspect of 
this budget that we’ve been talking about 
that seems more important than others, 
could you tell us what that might be? Is it 
some of your tax programs, your education 
program, or 

The President. Well, I think the things—I 
wouldn’t know how to pick out, Jack [James 
J. Kilpatrick, Universal Press Syndicate], 
what is the most important. I think, first of 
all, in the budget we’re making really the 
first concerted attempt to get back under 
control what had been uncontrollable pro- 
grams, and I think that is vital to the future. 
But the things that we want to do, yes, the 
moves toward training because, as probably 
has already been said here at this table, I 
think that a good share of the unemploy- 
ment today is structural, and it reflects a 
change that’s been going on for a number 
of years. 

The fact that, when you look at the fig- 
ures that we have, this great unemploy- 
ment now, and yet, a part of that unem- 
ployment is probably, over the last couple 
of years, 3 million new entrants into the 
work force—but that, at the same time, you 
have that great unemployment, you have a 
higher percentage of the potential work 
force employed than we’ve had even in the 
past in times of full employment. And you 
have a whole bracket of industries that are 
out there advertising constantly for employ- 
ees. And we have to face it that the lack is 
that there are openings for workers today, 
but they just don’t have the training that is 
required. 

So, our efforts are going to be directed at 
training and not programs for dead-end 
jobs, to wait for some miracle to happen. 

I’m greatly encouraged. I think the news 
in the last couple of days—the beginning 
callback by the major automobile compa- 
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nies. And it’s significant that it’s the indefi- 
nitely laid off that they’re calling back, not 
those people that were told, “We're laying 
you off for 3 weeks or a month or some- 
thing.” General Motors—21,400 in seven 
plants. I was just talking to the Governor of 
Missouri, who is very pleased that one of 
the other major companies is calling back 
about 2,500 at a plant in St. Louis. And that 
news is coming in all over. 

The Job Fairs on the television—which is 
something new in job hunting—they’re all 
seemingly successful. I taped a little piece 
to be on five stations that all belonged to 
one company and were having a Job Fair 
on the same night on the five stations, rang- 
ing from Washington to Buffalo to Cincin- 
nati to Kansas City, and I think the other 
one was Birmingham, Alabama. And they 
were kind enough to let me know the next 
day they got jobs for 5,200 people. So, in 
view of that, we found out that all over the 
country, local television stations are going 
to do the same thing. 

Q. Mr. President, may I ask you a ques- 
tion? What would you say to your conserv- 
ative critics—the Wall Street Journal, 
Human Events, myself, others, some who 
have been among your most enduring and 
vociferous supporters—that it appears that 
the Washington buddy system is, basically, 
wearing you down, that a lot of the things 
you were elected to do, they just seem to 
be fading away? They’re not there any- 
more. 

The President. John [John D. Lofton, Jr., 
Conservative Digest], you see, I don’t agree 
with that. I think that you’re all acting from 
a lack of complete information. No, there’s 
no disarray or chaos here. And, granted— 
and we knew this, to begin with—you don’t 
get a hundred percent each time of what 
you asked for, not in the legislative process 
and, particularly, when your party is not in 
control of the legislature. And I was used to 
that in California as a Governor. But, for 
one thing, we’ve turned the whole debate 
around. 

For years and years, the minority, the Re- 
publicans, in the Congress have been fight- 
ing a rear-guard action against the ever- 
increasing proliferation of government pro- 
grams and things that were supposed to 
make paradise out of this earthly sphere. 
And today, the debate is focused on how 
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much or how little will the cuts be in gov- 
ernment spending. And I think this is a 
result of what we did in the first year. We 
didn’t get as much then; we didn’t get as 
much the second year. 

I know there’s a great deal of talk be- 
cause of last year with the tax program that 
I supported. Well, let’s take a look at that. 
In Chicago, 1980, when I proposed an eco- 
nomic program, which was the program we 
brought to Washington, I said that we 
would try to bring taxing down to 20.6 per- 
cent of gross national product. And then, 
we would try, also, to bring spending down 
to where those levels matched. Well, when 
we submitted our tax program, we didn’t 
get it the way we wanted it. We didn’t get 
the 10 percent retroactive to January Ist. 
We got 5 percent in October, then 10 per- 
cent only 6 months ago, and the next 10 
percent in the next few months we will get. 
But we still got more tax cut than we had 
asked for. But, while they were delaying 
those cuts that we thought would have had 
more stimulative effect, had we gotten 
what we asked for, even those who said 
they were opposed to tax cuts couldn’t 
resist hanging a lot of Christmas tree orna- 
ments on the bill. 

So, we got more than we'd asked for. And 
much of what the last tax program, the tax 
increase, did was remove some of those 
things, because the truth was, when they 
got through, we were way below 20.6 per- 
cent of gross national product. And so, we 
restored some of that with the changes that 
we made. We are still below 20.6. 

Q. On taxes. 

The President. | think running about 18%, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Stockman.? 18.7 or .9, yes. 

The President. Now, there’s no way that 
you can cut spending enough to bring 
spending down to 18% percent. And so, we 
were willing to do what we did. 

On the other hand, the tax cuts that we 
still have obtained will, over this 8-year 
period, by 1988, will have the people of this 
country with some $750 million more in 
their pockets—billion dollars more in their 


*David A. Stockman, Director of the 
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pockets than they would have had without 
what we did. 

Everyone has neglected to notice that our 
tax cuts were to offset a tremendous in- 
crease in taxes, starting with bracket creep, 
but then, with the social security tax in- 
creases, those that we have agreed in a 
compromise to accelerate. I’ve even seen 
some stories that indicated that those tax 
increases were ours and now we were ac- 
celerating them. They weren’t ours; they 
were passed in 1977 to keep on increasing 
all the way to 1990. 

And, with the condition of social security, 
there wasn’t much we could do about it. 
We tried in 198i and delivered to the other 
side a political football which they kicked 
lustily through the entire campaign, lustily 
and breaking all the rules, pretty dishonest- 
ly. But if you will look back at that original 
proposal, it did include reducing some of 
those taxes they’d passed. Well, now we 
have a compromise, and at least this won’t 
be, we won’t have that to kick around any- 
more. 

Ms. Small. Could we have one final ques- 
tion, because the President has another 
meeting waiting. 

Q. Mr. President, have you gotten any 
encouragement from your conversations 
with the Republican leaders to think that 
your contingent tax plan has any prospects 
on Capitol Hill? 

The President. { don’t know whether 
they’ve—we haven’t talked to them about 
the prospects, or they haven’t spoken for 
anyone else. But, no, they understand, and I 
think there is considerable agreement on 
what it is that we’re proposing. 

Remember that that tax proposal, if it 
were just out there as a contingency pro- 
posal with no restrictions, I could see the 
spenders up on the Hill then going right 
ahead and saying, “Why cut? We’ll just wait 
and have that tax increase.” But they can’t 
do that. That tax increase can’t go into 
effect unless they have made the cuts. And 
it can’t go into effect unless the deficit, 
then, is over 2% percent of gross national 
product. And it can’t go into effect if we’re 
still in a recovery stage from the recession, 
because you don’t raise taxes then. So, all of 
those things have to be met, and I think 
that many up on the Hill see that. 


Karna, I have to take one more, because 
that gentleman down there had his hand up 
for a long time. 

Ms. Small. Okay. 

Q. I wonder if I might ask you a question, 
Mr. President. I was going to ask Secretary 
Regan. Perhaps it has some philosophic 
overtones to it. It has to do with the propos- 
al to provide tax incentives to employers 
who hire the unemployed. Now, say Sidey 
{Hugh Sidey, Time magazine] here has got 
a great business going, and he’s ready to 
hire 50 more people anyway. He’s going to 
hire them, and then he’s going to take your 
tax break and say, “Thanks a lot.” And 
maybe Beecher [William Beecher, Boston 
Globe] here, he can’t sell his chickens on 
the Eastern Shore and he doesn’t need any- 
body, but there are a lot of unemployed 
people around, and he’s still not going to 
hire them because of the cost of hiring 
them. I wonder how efficient that program 
really is. Usually the people who—employer 
who needs help is going to take them and 
also take the bonus from the Government. 
And the fellow who’s surrounded by the 
unemployed usually doesn’t hire them, be- 
cause it costs too much to take them on the 
payroll. 

The President. Well, I wonder, because 
some of the people that'll be available out 
there are people that an employer is going 
to have to look at with the idea that he’s 
got to give them on-the-job training. And 
he’s got to look at a period of time before 
they will represent an asset to him. And this 
is what we have in mind. We're talking 
about the long-term unemployed, the 
people that lack those skills. 

But I also have to say something else 
about business here that might surprise you 
a little bit. When I made that statement— 
and I won’t look around, but some of you 
kind of sniped at it—before Christmas that 
businesses that could, those businesses that 
didn’t have their back to the wall, where 
they were really fighting for their own life, 
if everyone would think in terms of giving a 
job to one person, might make a dent. 
You’d be surprised at the flood of mail that 
I am receiving from all over the United 
States from business concerns that heard 
that and take the trouble to write me and 
tell me. And they have hired anywhere 
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from one to six people and taken them on 
just because they felt, yes, it was their turn 
to maybe do something to help in this 
whole situation that we’re in. So, I have a 
feeling that there’s more altruism out there 
than we’re giving people credit for. 

Certainly the evidence in the way com- 
munities have rallied with regard to doing 
everything they can for those people that 
are out there and that are without jobs is 
more than we’ve seen in many a year. As a 
matter of fact, contributions to various 
kinds of worthy causes are all up in what 
would normally be accepted a hard-time 
period, when they would go down. But we 
have seen that. We get these letters from 
them, and they all sound pretty enthused 
about it. 

But I think we’ve got some protections 
built into this. They can’t take back some- 
one that they’ve laid off to his old job and 
get this credit. It is really aimed at getting 
the hardcore unemployed taken care of. 

Don ° says I’ve got to go. 

Q. You can stay here and talk with us. 
[Laughter] 

The President. So, John, with regard to all 
the other, I’m still just as stubborn as I 
always was. [Laughter] 

Q. Hear, hear. Is that on the record? 

The President. Yes. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:54 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
The columnists were at the White House to 
attend a luncheon briefing by administra- 
tion officials on the budget. 

The White House press release was not 
received by the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter in time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Fiscal Year 1984 Budget 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 29, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 
On Monday, I will send to the Congress 
my budget message for fiscal year 1984. I 


3Secretary of the Treasury Donald T. 
Regan. 
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wanted to give you a little preview of that 
message today. 

Much of the debate in the weeks and 
months ahead will focus on the deficit. 
That’s a dirty word which awhile back I'd 
hoped might be a thing of the past by 1984. 
But the deficit is going to be large. And I 
wanted to tell you the whys and wherefores 
of this deficit dilemma and how our budget 
seeks to remedy it. 

Ironically, the deficit problem has been 
aggravated by our success in reducing infla- 
tion. You know, inflation is actually a form 
of taxation. During the 1970's, the govern- 
ment slyly got tax increases every year 
when cost-of-living pay raises pushed 
people into higher tax brackets. 

Well, we’ve pretty much strangled the 
inflation tax, and the result is that the gov- 
ernment no longer gets a free ride. If the 
government wants or needs more tax 
money, it should openly raise taxes, not 
follow practices that create inflation. Of 
course, raising taxes isn’t as safe politically 
as letting inflation do it. So, lowering infla- 
tion has been quite a shock to the system. 

Another reason the deficit is so burden- 
some is because the long recession has tem- 
porarily shrunk the number of people 
paying taxes. At the same time, the reces- 
sion has added to the deficit by causing us 
to pay out more money in unemployment 
benefits, food stamps, and the like. 

The interest on the national debt is also a 
reason for the deficit. About 12 percent of 
our budget, $103 billion a year, goes just to 
pay the interest. Fortunately, inflation and 
interest rates are down, so we’re not financ- 
ing that debt at the very high interest rates 
we once were. But it is still a very big 
chunk. In fact, it’s more than the whole 
Federal budget was just about 20 years ago. 

The necessary process of restoring our ne- 
glected national defense also has put pres- 
sure on our resources, but it’s something we 
had to do. Where peace and freedom are at 
stake, we can’t afford to gamble. And the 
fact is that the real purchasing power de- 
voted to maintaining our military declined 
by a startling 20 percent in recent years. 

Finally, despite our great strides in reduc- 
ing the growth in spending over the last 2 
years, the vast majority of domestic spend- 
ing programs are still in place. The result of 
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all this is that deficits have now reached 
towering levels that cast a pall of uncertain- 
ty over the financial markets and threaten 
to slow and weaken the economic recovery 
ahead of us. Well, I don’t intend to let that 
happen. As I outlined in my State of the 
Union message, I’m advocating sweeping 
changes designed to reduce the mounting 
Federal deficits that threaten our economic 
growth. And here’s what I propose. 

First, I will recommend an overall Feder- 
al spending freeze. So far, we’ve only cut 
the rate of increase in Federal spending. 
The government has continued to spend 
more money each year—just not as much 
more. We’ve got to do something about 
that, so I propose the budget for 1984 will 
increase no more than the rate of inflation. 
This will include a 6-month freeze in the 
cost-of-living adjustments recommended by 
the bipartisan Social Security Commission 
and a l-year freeze on Federal employee 
pay and retirement programs. Now, while 
this means that defense spending will be up 
and nondefense spending, in total, will be 
down, it doesn’t mean that all nondefense 
programs are being cut. In fact, some of 
them are increasing at even a greater rate 
than defense. 

Second, I propose to adjust our program 
to restore America’s defense by making $55 
billion in defense savings over the next 5 
years. The Secretary of Defense has assured 
me these reductions can be achieved with- 
out diminishing our ability to negotiate 
arms reductions or endangering our secu- 
rity. 

Third, I'll ask the Congress to adopt spe- 
cific measures to control the growth of 
spending for entitlement programs. Now, 
these are programs that have automatic in- 
creases built into them by legislation passed 
by Congress. When we submit the budget, 
we have to accept those built-in raises. 
Well, we are—for the first time—proposing 
some badly needed structural reforms, 
tailoring the benefits and eligibility rules to 
serve those with genuine need. In the food 
stamp program alone, last year we identi- 
fied almost $1.1 billion in overpayments. 
This kind of error and waste takes money 
from those who really need benefits. We 


want to put a stop to it. I’m also proposing 
certain cost controls and incentives for 
economies in health care and measures to 
prune back the unaffordable costs of the 
Federal retirement system. 

Fourth, I am proposing a standby tax that 
wouldn’t start until 1986, and wouldn’t start 
at all unless the deficit is greater than 2% 
percent of the gross national product. And 
even then, it won’t start unless Congress 
has first passed our spending cuts. You 
might call this tax a safety net for the defi- 
cit. This way we can preserve the tax cuts 
and tax indexing we’ve already won for the 
American people and still have a fallback 
mechanism in place to cap the deficit if 
need be. 

As I said the other night, America is on 
the mend. The leading economic indicators 
are up in December for the eighth time in 
the last 9 months. The auto companies are 
calling people back to work. General 
Motors alone is calling back more than 
21,000 auto workers over the next 3 
months. Construction contracts last month 
rose to the highest level in 3 years. And 
housing starts are up. 

But in spite of the improving economy, 
much still needs to be done for the unem- 
ployed. In the days ahead, I will submit 
legislation designed to get at the special 
problems of the long-term unemployed and 
young people seeking to enter the job 
market. I'll propose extending unemploy- 
ment benefits, including incentives to em- 
ployers who hire the long-term unem- 
ployed. We will also seek more money for 
the programs benefiting displaced workers 
in the Jobs Training Partnership Act adopt- 
ed last year. 

Our budget is fair and realistic. It is a 
budget that will position America to take 
full advantage of the recovery. I look for- 
ward to working in a bipartisan spirit with 
the Congress in passing this budget. 

Till next time, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 
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Super Bow! XVII 





Telephone Conversations With 

Coach Joe Gibbs of the Washington 
Redskins and Coach Don Shula of the 
Miami Dolphins. January 30, 1983 





Mr. Gibbs. Yes, sir? 

The President. Hello, coach? 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes. 

The President. Coach, Ronald Reagan. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes, sir, Mr. Reagan. 

The President. Listen, I just want to say 
congratulations to you and that great team 
of yours. You know last week when I was 
trying to be heard—and I know you 
couldn’t hear me—— 

Mr. Gibbs. | can hear you fine now. 

The President. Well, I was just asking if 
maybe now that the season’s over and 
they’ve won the championship, they’d like 
to help me up on Capitol Hill with some of 
the Congressmen. 

Mr. Gibbs. [Laughing] Yes, sir, we're 
going to come back and try and help you 
put together the budget and a few other 
things. 

The President. Okay. And there was one 
thing. Last week—— 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Cooke is used to dealing 
with a lot of money. He'll help you with 
that. 

The President. [Laughing] Okay. Listen, 
last week I was thinking of asking Riggins if 
he might, say, change the spelling of his 
name a little bit so that it had an e-a in it. 
[Laughter] But now this week, would he 
mind if I changed my spelling so that it had 
an i and a couple of g’s in it? 

Mr. Gibbs. 1 don’t think he’d mind that 
at all, Mr. President. I don’t think he would 
mind that at all. 

The President. Okay. Well again, it was 
just great, and all of us back here are 
mighty thrilled and excited. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes, sir. It’s a big day for us. 
All of the Washington fans share in this. 
Each one of them has a little part of this 
trophy. 

The President. Well, you fellows really 
earned it, and it was thrilling to watch. And 
God bless all of you, and congratulations 
again. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. Thank you. 
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The President. You bet. 
Mr. Gibbs. Yes, sir. 
The President. All right. Bye. 


Mr. Shula. Hello. 

The President. Hello? 

Mr. Shula. Yes. 

The President. Coach Shula? 

Mr. Shula. Yes. 

The President. Ronald Reagan. 

Mr. Shula. Hello, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, I know that there 
probably isn’t a thing that anyone could say 
that would make you feel better right now. 

Mr. Shula. |Laughing] You're right. 

The President. So, | just want to say that, 
on the other hand, it was a great game 
and—— 

Mr. Shula. Thank you. The Redskins and 
the coach, Joe Gibbs, and everybody in that 
organization—I congratulate them and the 
people that have supported them. From the 
middle of last year on, they were the best 
team in the National Football League. And 
they proved it today against us, and, of 
course, much to my sorrow. And I’m proud 
of our team for what they’ve accomplished 
this year, but we didn’t get it done in the 
second half. 

The President. Well, | was going to say to 
you, you’ve got every reason to be proud of 
that team. And all of you have an awful lot 
of class. And, yes, it’s true. Footballs bounce 
funny sometimes and, believe me, I can 
have some understanding how you feel be- 
cause I guess I’ve played—my college days, 
I played in more losing games than winning 
games all four years. So, I know how you 
feel there. But 

Mr. Shula. Thank you, Mr. President. I 
appreciate your call, and I'll pass this on to 
the squad. 

The President. And, say, I have a warm 
spot in my heart for all of you, but for A. J., 
in particular, because I just read some 
things that he said about me and he made 
me very proud. 

Mr. Shula. He’s a class young man and 
I’m proud to be his coach. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

The President. All right. Good night. 
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Note: The President placed the phone calls 
from the White House to the teams’ locker- 
rooms at the Rose Bowl in Pasadena, Calif. 
at approximately 9:40 and 9:47 p.m. 

In his conversation with Coach Gibbs, the 
President referred to Redskins running back 
John Riggins. Mr. Gibbs referred to Jack 
Kent Cooke, the team’s owner. 

During his conversation with Coach 
Shula, the President referred to Dolphins 
linebacker A. J. Duhe. 

The Washington Redskins won the Na- 
tional Football League championship by a 
score of 27-17. 


Budget Message of the President 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Fiscal Year 1984 Budget. January 31, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Two years ago, in my first address to the 
country, I went before the American 
people to report on the condition of our 
economy, which had suffered from many 
years of seriously misguided policies. I made 
a strong commitment to change the tradi- 
tional short-sighted view that had previous- 
ly been taken on economic priorities so that 
we could achieve our goal of long-term 
prosperity. I stated that we had a massive 
job before us. 

Government spending was taking a rapid- 
ly increasing share of national income, bur- 
densome Government regulation had stunt- 
ed productivity increases, and excessive tax 
rates combined with erratic monetary 
policy resulted in serious disincentives to 
investment and long-term real economic 
growth. Inflation was at double-digit levels. 
Interest rates were at record highs. Real 
growth and job creation had ceased. New 
investment, productivity, and personal 
saving were stagnant. Our economy was in 
the worst mess in half a century. 

To make matters worse, our military 
strength had been allowed to run down rel- 
ative to the aggressively expanding military 
might of the Soviet Union. We were in seri- 
ous danger of becoming powerless to deter 


or counter Soviet aggression around the 
world. 

The economic program that I proposed at 
that time focused on long-range real 
growth. My tax proposals were designed to 
provide badly needed private incentives to 
stimulate savings and productive invest- 
ment. I supported the Federal Reserve in 
its pursuit of sound monetary policy. I 
worked with the Congress to reverse the 
growth of Government programs that had 
become too large or outlasted their useful- 
ness. I worked to eliminate or simplify un- 
necessary or burdensome regulations. 

The unprecedented buildup of inflation- 
ary forces in the 1970’s, however, exacer- 
bated in severity and duration the econom- 
ic downturn of recent years. One of the key 
detrimental forces has been the growing 
Federal budget. Despite our success in re- 
ducing the rate of growth of nondefense 
spending in the last two budgets, spending 
in 1983 will exceed 1981 levels by 21%, 
reflecting continued increases in basic enti- 
tlement programs, essential increases in de- 
fense spending, and rapid growth of inter- 
est costs. 

Thus, the full effect of the changes we 
have made is taking time to develop. Over- 
reactive short-term remedies are not the 
answer. What is essential now is that we 
continue to work together to rebuild this 
country—without losing sight of the four 
fundamentals of our economic program: 

¢ Limiting tax burdens to the minimum 
levels necessary to finance essential Govern- 
ment services, thus maintaining incentives 
for saving, investment, work effort, produc- 
tivity, and economic growth. 

¢ Reducing the growth of overall Feder- 
al spending by eliminating Federal activi- 
ties that overstep the proper sphere of Fed- 
eral Government responsibilities and by re- 
straining the growth of spending for other 
Federal activities. 

e Reducing the Federal regulatory 
burden in areas where the Federal Govern- 
ment intrudes unnecessarily into our pri- 
vate lives or interferes unnecessarily with 
the efficient conduct of private business or 
of State or local government. 

¢ Supporting a moderate and _ steady 
monetary policy, to bring inflation under 
control. 
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Two Years of Accomplishment 


Over the past 2 years, dramatic improve- 
ments have been made in the way the Gov- 
ernment affects our economy. The Con- 
gress joined with my administration in a 
cooperative and politically courageous 
effort to reverse a decade of runaway 
growth in spending and tax burdens, prolif- 
eration of unnecessary regulations and red 
tape, and erosion of our military strength. 

Both the Omnibus Reconciliation Acts of 
1981 and 1982 effected fundamental re- 
forms in numerous Federal programs, and 
demonstrated a greatly heightened level of 
maturity and responsibility of the congres- 
sional budget process that has come to fru- 
ition with the help and support of this ad- 
ministration. Although I am disappointed 
that many administration spending-reduc- 
tion proposals did not pass last year—which 
has resulted in higher deficits—I believe 
that the revitalized congressional budget 
process signifies a refreshing willingness on 
the part of the Congress to work with my 
administration to address squarely the many 
crucial, complex, and politically difficult 
budgetary dilemmas before us. The results 
have been impressive: 

¢ Where the growth rate of spending 
was almost out of control at 17.4% a year in 
1980, it is now declining dramatically—to 
10.5% this year, and, with this budget, to 
5.4% next year—which is no more than the 
projected rate of inflation; in effect, a com- 
prehensive freeze on total Federal spend- 
ing. 

¢ Where spending growth totaled $220 
billion from 1978 to 1981, a 48% increase, 
spending will rise by only 27% from 1981 
to 1984, despite legislated cost-of-living ad- 
justments and the needed defense buildup. 

¢ For the first time since the Second 
World War, the Federal tax system has 
been fundamentally restructured. Income 
tax rates have been substantially reduced, 
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greatly improving the climate for savings 
and investment. Excessive taxation of busi- 
ness income resulting from depreciation al- 
lowances rendered inadequate by inflation 
has been eliminated through depreciation 
reform. Tax loopholes have been closed, 
making the tax structure more equitable. 
Emphasis is shifting to financing programs 
through user fees commensurate with bene- 
fits and services provided. 

¢ The excessive rates of growth of enti- 
tlement programs were curbed. Overly- 
broad eligibility criteria were tightened to 
limit benefit awards more to the truly 
needy, and eliminate or restrict unneces- 
sary and costly payments of welfare-type 
benefits to those who are relatively well off 
and are, or ought to be, self-supporting. 
Overly-generous and unnecessarily frequent 
cost-of-living adjustments were pared back. 
Nonetheless, the growth of these programs 
has proven difficult to control and contin- 
ues to be the primary cause of higher defi- 
cits. 

¢ Limitation of Federal credit activity 
and off-budget spending is being achieved. 

¢ The burgeoning growth of Federal reg- 
ulations and red tape has been capped. The 
number of proposed new regulations has 
been reduced by one-third in the past 2 
years. Unnecessary costs of Federal regula- 
tion to individuals, businesses, and State and 
local governments have been reduced by 
$6 billion in annual expenditures and $9 to 
$11 billion in capital costs. By the end of 
1983, the time our citizens spend filling out 
Federal forms and reports will have been 
cut by over 300 million hours annually. 

¢ Improvements in the management of 
Federal operations, such as better proce- 
dures for the collection of debts owed the 
Government and better cash-management 
practices, are being carried out. These im- 
provements have helped reduce waste, 
fraud, and abuse in Government programs. 

e And by the end of the 1982 fiscal year, 
the Federal nondefense work force had 
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been reduced by 91,300 employees since I 
took office. 

During the past 2 years, we have also 
taken decisive measures to increase our mil- 
itary strength. At the same time, diplomatic 
approaches to increase our national secu- 
rity, such as arms reduction talks, have 
been vigorously pursued. 

The improvement in our defense posture 
includes all of its major elements. Long- 
overdue modernization of our strategic 
forces is proceeding with new bomber-, 
submarine-, and land-based missile pro- 
grams. Our conventional forces are also 
being modernized and strengthened, with 
new ships, tanks, and aircraft. Above all, 
successful recruiting and retention over the 
past 18 months have resulted in all of our 
armed services being more fully manned 
with capable, high-caliber men and women. 
The All Volunteer Force is now working 
well. 














By any standards, these are accomplish- 
ments to be proud of. And I am proud of 
them. We have come far in restoring order 
to the chaos prevailing in our economy and 
Government affairs just 2 years ago. 


This is not to say that we do not still face 
great problems such as excessive unemploy- 
ment, slower than desired economic 
growth, and high deficits. During the past 2 
years our Nation has labored to purge itself 
of the inflationary disease that for nearly 
two decades had progressively undermined 
the economy’s ability to generate growth, 
capital formation, worker productivity in- 
centives, and financial stability. Those infla- 
tionary fevers have largely subsided in the 
aftermath of my decision 2 years ago to 
redirect economic policy toward a more 
modest size and scope for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a series of tax rate reductions to 
reward productive investment and work 
effort, and a restrained monetary policy to 
sustain the purchasing power of individual 
savings and income. 

Accompanying the marked progress in 
unwinding the damaging inflation spiral 
that plagued our Nation for so many years, 
financial markets in 1982 experienced their 
first sustained improvement in more than 5 
years. Interest rates throughout the maturi- 
ty spectrum declined substantially, and by 
yearend we can proudly report that key 
rates for home mortgages, consumer loans, 
and business investment were able to sus- 
tain their lower levels, indicating new confi- 
dence in administration policies and bring- 
ing much needed relief to the housing and 
auto industries, the farm community, and 
the export sector. 


Inflationary pressures of the sort experi- 
enced during the past two decades extract- 
ed a heavy toll from our economy. We have 
learned that the problems we inherited 
were far worse than most inside and out of 
Government had expected; the recession 
was deeper and longer than most inside and 
out of Government had predicted. Curing 
those problems has taken more time and a 
higher toll than any of us wanted. Unem- 
ployment is far too high. 

Fortunately, the long nightmare of 
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runaway inflation is now behind us. Slowly, 
but steadily and unmistakably, our national 
economy is completing the transition from 
recession to recovery. The interaction of 
lower tax rates, reduced inflation, and fall- 
ing interest rates has placed the consumer 
and the producer in a much strengthened 
position with respect to balance sheets, li- 
quidity, after-tax income, and purchasing 
power. 


There are numerous signs that the bat- 
tered, sputtering inflation-warped economy 
that we found 2 years ago is on the mend, 
and that the dislocation and hardship we 
have suffered in the interim will prove to 
be a corrective interlude on the path of 
sustained recovery. But our confidence 
must also be tempered by realism and pa- 
tience. Quick fixes and artificial stimulants, 
repeatedly applied over decades, are what 
brought on the inflationary disorders that 
we have now paid such a heavy price to 
cure. 


In part as a result of the difficult period 
of disinflation, during the past year and 
one-half our projections of the Federal defi- 
cit have steadily risen. They have now 


reached very high levels, creating uncer- 
tainty in the financial markets and threat- 


ening to block the economic 
ahead of us. 


But before we consider what is to be 
done, we must review how we got here. 
And the truth is that as in the case of the 
social security fund, the looming gaps in our 
national budget are the consequence of 
both the inflation that got out of hand and 
the correctives that have been unavoidably 
applied to cure it. 


During the 1970's, the share of our na- 
tional income devoted to domestic pro- 
grams and transfer payments soared by 
more than 50%—from 10 cents to 16 cents 
on every dollar produced by the American 
people. For a brief time, it appeared that 


recovery 
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we could afford all of this generosity be- 
cause inflation badly misled us. 

As inflation reached higher and higher 
peaks, the Treasury’s coffers swelled from 
its take on inflated incomes and the upward 
creep of tax rates. For a time, we even 
financed our trillion dollar national debt on 
the cheap with interest rates that had not 
yet caught up with the spiraling inflation. 

Meanwhile, defense spending grew at less 
than 60% of inflation, making room in the 
budget for extra domestic programs. The 
real purchasing power available to maintain 
our readiness, modernize our weapons, and 
maintain strategic nuclear safety declined 
by a startling 20%. 

But it couldn’t last—and it didn’t. Today 
the Federal budget itself has become a 
major victim of the economic transition: 


e The inflationary revenue windfall has 
dried up. 

¢ Our staggering national debt until re- 
cently was being financed at the highest 
interest rates in peacetime history. 

¢ The undelayable process of restoring 
our inflation-eroded military budgets and 
our decayed military strength has further 
strained our resources. 

¢ Despite our great strides in reducing 
the spending growth over the last 2 years, 
the vast edifice of domestic programs re- 
mains significantly in place. 


The social security system has also been a 
victim of our economic ills. First, the ramp- 
ant inflation drained its reserves as Govern- 
ment tried to keep beneficiaries up with 
the spiraling cost of living that its own mis- 
taken policies had created in the first place. 
Now the recessionary adjustments to disin- 
flation have temporarily deprived it of the 
expanding wage base and growing revenues 
required to support commitments to the re- 
tired and disabled. As a result, for too long 
the specter of social security insolvency has 
haunted our Nation’s elderly citizens and 
threatened to rupture the lifeline on which 
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36 million retired and disabled Americans 
depend. 

But however obvious the threat of insol- 
vency, one thing is certain: social security 
cannot and will not be allowed to fail the 36 
million Americans who depend on it. With 
this commitment in mind, it is especially 
pleasing to me to join with the Speaker of 
the House and the Senate Majority Leader 
in urging the Congress to enact the biparti- 
san compromise plan developed by the Na- 
tional Commission on Social Security 
Reform. 

There are elements in it that none of us 
prefers, but taken together it forms a pack- 
age all of us can support. It asks for some 
sacrifice by all—the self-employed, benefici- 
aries, workers, new government employees, 
and the better-off among the retired—but it 
imposes an undue burden on none. And, in 
supporting it, we keep an important pledge 
to the American people: the integrity of the 
social security system will be preserved— 
and no one’s payments will be reduced. 


Toward Economic Recovery 


To enhance prospects for sustained eco- 
nomic recovery and lower unemployment, I 
am proposing a sweeping set of fiscal policy 
changes designed to reduce substantially 
the mounting Federal deficits that threaten 
the renewal of economic growth. My plan is 
based on these principles: 

It must be bipartisan. Overcoming the 
deficits and putting the Government’s 
house in order will require the best efforts 
of all of us. 

It must be fair. Just as all will share in the 
benefits that will come from recovery, all 
should share fairly in the burden of transi- 
tion. 

It must be prudent. The strength of our 
national defense must be restored so that 
we can pursue prosperity in peace and free- 
dom, while maintaining our commitment to 
the truly needy. 


Finally, it must be realistic. We cannot 
rely on hope alone. 


DEFICIT OUTLOOK AT A GLANCE: 
BASELINE VS. 1984 BUDGET PLAN 

















With these guiding principles in mind, let 
me outline a four-part plan to increase eco- 
nomic growth and reduce deficits. 

First, I am recommending a Federal 
spending freeze. | know this is strong medi- 
cine, but so far we have cut only the rate of 
increase in Federal spending. The Govern- 
ment has continued to spend more money 
each year, though not as much more as it 
did in the past. Taken as a whole, the 
budget I am proposing for the next fiscal 
year will increase no more than the rate of 
inflation—in other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will hold the line on real spending. 
That is far less than many American fami- 
lies have had to do in these difficult times. 

I will request that the proposed 6-month 
freeze in cost-of-living adjustments recom- 
mended by the bipartisan National Com- 
mission on Social Security Reform be ap- 
plied to other Government benefit pro- 
grams. I will also propose a l-year freeze on 
a broad range of domestic spending pro- 
grams, and for Federal civilian and military 
pay and pension programs. 

Second, I will ask the Congress to adopt 
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specific measures to control the growth of 
the so-called “uncontrollable” spending 
programs. These are the automatic spend- 
ing programs, such as food stamps, that 
cannot be simply frozen—and that have 
grown by over 400% since 1970. They are 
the largest single cause of the built-in or 
“structural” deficit problem. Our standard 
here will be fairness—ensuring that the tax- 
payers’ hard-earned dollars go only to the 
truly needy; that none of them is turned 
away; but that fraud and waste are stamped 
out. And, I am sorry to say, there is a lot of 
it out there. In the food stamp program 
alone, last year we identified almost $1.1 
billion in overpayments. The taxpayers are 
not the only victims of this kind of abuse; 
the truly needy suffer, as funds intended for 
them are taken by the greedy. For every- 
one’s sake, we must put an end to such 
waste and corruption. 


Third, I will adjust our program to re- 
store America’s defenses by proposing $55 
billion in defense savings over the next 5 
years. These are savings recommended to 
me by the Secretary of Defense, who has 
assured me they can be safely achieved and 
will not diminish our ability to negotiate 
arms reductions or endanger America’s se- 
curity. We will not gamble with our nation- 
al survival. As a percent of GNP, the level I 
am requesting for defense spending in 1984 
is less than the United States spent during 
the decade of the 1960's. As a percent of 
the total Federal budget it is far less than 
was allocated for national defense in those 
years. We are 2 years into the program to 
re-arm America. Sustaining the momentum 
of this program is essential if we are to 
avoid slipping back into the inefficient and 
counterproductive pattern of wildly fluctu- 
ating defense spending levels. 


THE BUDGET TOTALS 
(In billions of dollars) 





1982 actual 


1983 
estimate 


1984 
estimate 


1985 
estimate 


1986 
estimate 





Budget receipts 
Budget outlays 


617.8 
728.4 


597.5 
805.2 


659.7 
848.5 


724.3 
918.5 


841.9 
989.6 





Surplus or deficit (—) 


—110.6 


—207.7 | —1888| —1942| —1477 








Budget authority 








779.9 847.4 900.1 997.4; 1,079.6 














Fourth, because we must ensure reduction 
and eventual elimination of deficits over 
the next several years, I will propose a 
stand-by tax limited to no more than 1% of 
the gross national product to start in fiscal 
year 1986. It would last no more than 3 
years and would start only if the Congress 
has first approved our spending freeze and 
budget control program. You could say that 
this is an insurance policy for the future—a 
remedy that will be at hand if needed, but 
resorted to only if absolutely necessary. 
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In the meantime, we will continue to 
study ways to simplify the tax code and 
make it more fair for all Americans. This is 
a goal that every American who has ever 
struggled with a tax form can understand. 

At the same time, however, I will oppose 
any efforts to undo the basic tax reforms we 
have already enacted—including the 10% 
tax break coming to taxpayers this July and 
the tax indexing that will protect all Ameri- 
cans from inflationary bracket creep in the 
years ahead. 
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follows: 


Impact of Stronger Economic Growth 


@ If the recovery of real GNP growth over the next 2 fiscal years is about 1% 
above our cautious projections, the deficit estimates would improve by an 
average of about $20 billion per year, and would result in lower deficits as 





1984 | 


T 


1985 1986 | 1987 





Deficit (—) ($ billions) 


| 
| 





—177 -121| —119 


1 








@ An average real GNP growth rate /.33% higher each year over the next 6 
years, compared to the prudent projections made in the 1984 budget, would 
result in a balanced budget by 1988. This is a “high growth” scenario but 
within the range of previous historical experience. My administration re- 
mains committed to the goal of a balanced budget and will propose addition- 
al policy actions, as needed, to achieve it. 








This plan is urgently needed and is 
geared toward solving the problems of the 
growing deficits. But it naturally requires 
the cooperation of both branches of Gov- 
ernment, both Houses, and both parties. 
Thus, our plan is aimed at bridging the in- 
stitutional, philosophical, and political dif- 
ferences that separate us—which are not as 
important as the overriding common objec- 
tive of economic recovery and sustained 
prosperity for America. 


After 2 years of reducing much of the 
overspending, we have now reached the 
bone in many places—programs where we 
will not propose further reductions. My ad- 
ministration will now work with the Con- 
gress in an effort to accommodate those 
special concerns of the legislative branch 
that have caused unnecessary strains in the 
past. 


Thus, we will propose $3 billion more for 
education programs than was proposed last 
year, and almost $2 billion more for em- 
ployment and training. Proposals for new 
rescissions of already-enacted budget au- 
thority will be held to an absolute mini- 
mum. 

This budget process must be a two-way 
street, for the problem of large deficits is 
very real. Even when all reasonable meas- 
ures are applied to the vast detail of the 
budget, the resulting deficits are large and 
progress toward reducing them slow. The 
political risks entailed in these deficit-con- 
tainment measures are considerable. But 
the risk of doing nothing at all due to parti- 
sanship or legislative stalemate is much 
greater. I therefore urge the Congress to 
join with my administration behind this 
common-sense strategy. 
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Meeting—and Reshaping—Federal 
Responsibilities 

My administration seeks to limit the size, 
intrusiveness, and cost of Federal activities 
as much as possible, and to achieve the 
needed increase in our defense capabilities 
in the most cost-effective manner possible. 
This does not mean that appropriate Feder- 
al responsibilities are being abandoned, ne- 
glected, or inadequately supported. Instead, 
ways are being found to streamline Federal 
activity, to limit it to those areas and re- 
sponsibilities that are truly Federal in 
nature; to ensure that these appropriate 
Federal responsibilities are performed in 
the most cost-effective and_ efficient 
manner; and to aid State and local govern- 
ments in carrying out their appropriate 
public responsibilities in a similarly cost-ef- 
fective manner. The Nation must ask for no 
more publicly-provided services and bene- 
fits than the private sector can reasonably 
be asked to finance. 

Education.—One of the high priorities I 
have set for my administration is the return 
to a more appropriate role for the Federal 
Government in the Nation’s education sys- 
tems and policies. We have slowed the 
alarming rate of growth of Federal spend- 
ing for education, an area that is rightfully 
and primarily a family and State and local 
government responsibility. From 1974 to 
1981, Federal spending for education in- 
creased by 172%. From 1981 to 1982, how- 
ever, outlays declined by more than $1 bil- 
lion. My administration has accomplished a 
major consolidation of small fragmented 
education programs into a flexible educa- 
tion block grant to States and localities. We 
have cut back on unnecessary regulation 
and Federal intrusion in local affairs. 

The 1984 budget seeks to stabilize educa- 
tion spending, requesting $13.1 billion in 
budget authority for 1984. It reflects several 
important new initiatives to strengthen 
American education: 

¢ Passing of tuition tax credits for par- 
ents who want to send their children to 
qualified private or _ religiously-affiliated 
schools. 

¢ Establishing education savings accounts 
to give middle- and lower-income families 
an incentive to save for their children’s col- 
lege education and, at the same time, to 
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encourage a real increase in savings for eco- 
nomic growth. 

¢ Reorienting student aid programs to 
ensure that students and families meet their 
responsibilities for financing higher educa- 
tion, while making funds available across a 
wider spectrum of schools for the low- 
income students most in need. 

¢ Allowing States or localities, if they so 
choose, to use their compensatory educa- 
tion funds to establish voucher programs to 
broaden family choice of effective schooling 
methods for educationally disadvantaged 
children. 

¢ Helping States to train more math- 
ematics and science teachers. 

These initiatives represent the adminis- 
tration’s continuing commitment to avoid 
improper Federal involvement in State, 
local, and family decisions, while preserving 
proper Federal support for key national 
policy goals such as supporting compensa- 
tory and handicapped education, facilitating 
access to higher education, and helping 
States improve science and mathematics 
education. 

Research.—My administration recognizes 
the Federal responsibility to maintain US. 
leadership in scientific research. Although 
support of basic scientific research repre- 
sents a small share of the Federal budget, it 
is a vital investment in the Nation’s future. 
Such research lays the foundation for a 
strong defense in the years to come, and for 
new technologies and industries that will 
help maintain our industrial competitive- 
ness, create new jobs, and improve our 
quality of life. By carefully establishing 
budget priorities, my administration has 
been able to reinvigorate Federal support 
for basic scientific research. With my 1984 
budget proposals, such support across the 
Government will have increased by more 
than 20% over the 1982 level. 

Health care—A major problem for both 
individuals and the Federal Government in 
meeting health care needs is the rapid infla- 
tion of health care costs. The rate of in- 
crease in health care costs is excessive and 
undermines people’s ability to purchase 
needed health care. Federal policies have 
contributed significantly to health care cost 
increases. The budget contains several 
major initiatives to reduce cost increases. 
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We must eliminate the tax incentive for 
high-cost employee health insurance pro- 
grams. Savings from medicare cost controls 
will be used to protect the aged from cata- 
strophic hospital costs. Incentives will also 
be proposed to slow the growth of medicaid 
costs. 

Agriculture.—The administration seeks to 
move agricultural supply toward a better 
balance with demand by reducing farm 
production and Government program 
stocks. The budget proposes a four-part ap- 
proach to solving the current surplus supply 
problem: 

¢ establishing a payment-in-kind (PIK) 
program, under which farmers would re- 
ceive surplus commodities now held for 
Federal loans, or owned by the Govern- 
ment, in return for reducing their produc- 
tion; 

¢ freezing farm crop target prices at cur- 
rent levels; 

¢ donating Government-held commod- 
ities through international humanitarian or- 
ganizations for needy people around the 
world; and 

¢ selling our agricultural produce abroad, 
both through commercial channels and 
through governmental negotiation. 

Efforts are also continuing to identify sur- 
plus Federal land holdings for sale from 
those administered by the Departments of 
Agriculture and of the Interior. Planned 
sales total $500 million in 1984. 

Transportation.—In the transportation 
area, my administration has made major 
strides in implementing one of the funda- 
mental principles in my program for eco- 
nomic recovery: having users pay for pro- 
gram costs that are clearly allocable to 
them. During the past year, I signed into 
law two administration-backed proposals to 
increase excise taxes on aviation and high- 
way users and thereby provide funding 
needed to revitalize and modernize these 
important segments of the Nation’s trans- 
portation system. The 1984 budget reflects 
the administration’s continued commitment 
to the “users pay” principle by again pro- 
posing user fees for: 

* construction and maintenance of deep- 
draft ports; 

e the inland waterway system; 

e selected direct Coast Guard services; 
and 


* nautical and aviation maps and charts. 

Recognizing the importance of our trans- 
portation system in maintaining and con- 
tributing to the Nation’s economic and 
social well being, my administration secured 
passage of legislation designed to rebuild 
the Nation’s highway and public transporta- 
tion facilities. This legislation substantially 
increased funds available to the States and 
local communities to complete and repair 
the aging interstate highway system, to re- 
habilitate principal rural and urban high- 
ways and bridges, and to improve mass 
transit systems. 

Fully capable ports and channels are es- 
sential to make U.S. coal exports competi- 
tive in world markets. My administration 
will work with the Congress to provide for 
timely and efficient port construction. We 
propose a system of user fees for existing 
port maintenance and new port construc- 
tion. Local governments would be empow- 
ered to set up their own financing arrange- 
ments for the immediate construction of 
facilities in their areas. 

Reducing the Federal presence in com- 
mercial transportation, currently regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Feder- 
al Maritime Commission, will improve the 
efficiency of the industry. To this end, my 
administration will seek further deregula- 
tion of trucking, airlines, and ocean ship- 
ping. Experience since the adoption of ini- 
tial transportation deregulation legislation 
has shown clearly that both consumers and 
industry benefit from reduced Federal in- 
volvement in these activities. 

Energy.—The administration has signifi- 
cantly reoriented the country’s approach to 
energy matters in the past 2 years. Reliance 
on market forces—instead of Government 
regulation and massive, indiscriminate Fed- 
eral spending—has resulted in greater 
energy production, more efficient use of 
energy, and more favorable energy prices. 
For example: 

¢ The U.S. economy today is using 18% 
less energy to produce a dollar’s worth of 
output than it did in 1973 when energy 
prices first began to rise. 

¢ The price of heating oil and gasoline 
has actually fallen in real terms by 12% in 
the past 2 years—confounding past theories 
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that insisted that these prices could only 
increase. 

Federal energy programs and _ policies 
have been refocused and made more pro- 
ductive: 

¢ Wasteful spending on large, unprofit- 
able technology demonstrations has been 
curtailed. 

¢ At the same time, spending has in- 
creased in areas where the Government has 
a key role to play—for example, in support- 
ing long-term energy research. 

¢ The strategic petroleum reserve has 
more than doubled in size over the past 2 
years. 

Criminal justice—My administration has 
also sought to strengthen the Federal crimi- 
nal justice system by proposing major legis- 
lative initiatives, such as bail and sentencing 
reform, by attacking drug trafficking and 
organized crime, and by achieving a better 
balance among law enforcement, prosecuto- 
rial, and correctional resources. Twelve re- 
gional task forces will focus on bringing to 
justice organized crime drug _ traffickers. 
The administration will strengthen efforts 
to identify, neutralize, and defeat foreign 
agents who pose a threat to the Nation. 


International affairs—Our foreign 
policy is oriented toward maintaining peace 
through military strength and diplomatic 
negotiation; promoting market-oriented so- 
lutions to international economic problems; 
telling the story abroad of America’s demo- 
cratic, free-enterprise way of life; and in- 
creasing free trade in the world while assur- 
ing this country’s equitable participation in 
that trade. 

* The security assistance portion of the 
international affairs program has been in- 
creased to assist friendly governments 
facing threats from the Soviet Union, its 
surrogates, and from other radical regimes. 

* Development aid emphasizes encour- 
aging the private sectors of developing na- 
tions and increasing U.S. private sector in- 
volvement in foreign assistance. 

* A major expansion of international 
broadcasting activities aimed primarily at 
communist countries is planned, and a new 
initiative will be undertaken to strengthen 
the infrastructure of democracy around the 
world. 
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¢ Special attention is being given to as- 
suring adequate financing of U.S. exports 
while my administration seeks to obtain fur- 
ther reductions in the export subsidies of 
other governments. 

My administration will submit to the Con- 
gress a proposal to increase the U.S. quota 
in the International Monetary Fund and the 
U.S. obligations under the IMF’s General 
Arrangements to Borrow, as soon as negoti- 
ations on these issues are completed. This is 
necessary to ensure that the IMF has ade- 
quate resources to help bring the world 
economy back to strong, noninflationary 
growth. 

Although now less than 2% of the 
budget, international programs are critical 
to American world leadership and to the 
success of our foreign policy. 

Minority-owned businesses.—My adminis- 
tration will also assist in the establishment 
or expansion of over 120,000 minority- 
owned businesses over the next 10 years. 
The Federal Government will procure an 
estimated $15 billion in goods and services 
from minority business during the 3-year 
period 1983-1985. It will make available ap- 
proximately $1.5 billion in credit assistance 
and $300 million in technical assistance to 
promote minority business development 
during this period. 

Civil service retirement.—The 97th Con- 
gress made some improvements in the civil 
service retirement system. However, civil 
service retirement still has far more gener- 
ous benefits and is much more costly than 
retirement programs in the private sector 
or in State and local governments. Accord- 
ingly, this budget proposes fundamental 
changes in civil service retirement designed 
to bring benefits into line with those of- 
fered in the private sector and reduce the 
cost of the system to affordable levels. Re- 
tirement benefit changes will be phased in 
over a period of years in order to avoid 
upsetting the plans of those at or near re- 
tirement. 


Unemployment Demands Specific 
Attention 


My administration seeks to provide ap- 
propriate assistance to the unemployed. 
There are three major groups who need 
help: the largest, those who are unem- 
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ployed now but will find jobs readily as the 
economy improves; those whose jobs have 
permanently disappeared; and youth who 
have trouble finding their niche in the 
labor market. 

Those in the first group need interim 
help because, historically, increases in jobs 
always lag in an economic recovery. Last 
year we provided a temporary program to 
give the long-term unemployed up to 16 
added weeks of unemployment compensa- 
tion, in addition to the up to 39 weeks avail- 
able from our permanent unemployment 
insurance. This temporary program expires 
March 31, 1983. I propose to modify and 
extend the program for 6 more months, and 
provide an option for recipients to receive 
assistance in securing work through a 
system of tax credits to employers. This will 
give employers a significant incentive to 
hire the long-term unemployed, while 
workers will get full wages rather than the 
lower unemployment benefit. 

Those whose jobs have permanently dis- 
appeared must be helped to find new long- 
term occupations. The Job Training Part- 
nership Act, enacted last year, authorizes 
grants to States to help retrain such workers 
and assist them in locating and moving to 
new jobs. The Congress appropriated $25 
million to start this new program in 1983. I 
am requesting $240 million to implement 
the program fully in 1984. In addition, I 
propose that the Federal unemployment 
law be changed to allow States to use a 
portion of the unemployment taxes they 
collect to provide such retraining and job 
search assistance to their unemployed work- 
ers. Regulatory reform and passage of en- 
terprise zone legislation will also create new 
incentives for jobs and opportunity. 

Those youth who have problems finding 
jobs after they leave school are often con- 
demned to a lifetime of intermittent em- 
ployment and low earnings. The new Job 
Training Partnership Act is designed to 
help disadvantaged youth acquire the basic 
skills potential employers look for when 
they hire. I am requesting $1.9 billion for 
the block grant to States under that Act. 
The States must use at least 40% of that for 
youth. 

One of the problems hampering youth is 
inability to get meaningful work experience 
during school vacations. Such experience is 


invaluable to demonstrate their qualifica- 
tions to potential permanent employers. 
The budget provides for 718,000 public 
summer job opportunities for disadvantaged 
youth. But we must also make it possible for 
youth to experience work in the private 
sector. The minimum wage law now fre- 
quently prevents this. Inexperienced youth 
cannot produce enough of value to make it 
worthwhile for employers to pay them the 
full minimum wage during short periods of 
employment. I therefore propose that the 
minimum wage for summer jobs for youth 
be reduced to $2.50 an hour. Limitation of 
the reduced minimum wage to the summer 
months will make it unlikely that employers 
will substitute youths for older workers. 

I remain adamantly opposed to tempo- 
rary make-work public jobs or public works 
as an attempted cure for non-youth unem- 
ployment. There are several reasons for 
this. The cost per “job” created is excessive; 
we cannot afford major new programs, par- 
ticularly in our current budgetary straits; 
the actual number of new jobs “created” is 
minimal; the jobs created tend to be tempo- 
rary and of a dead-end nature; and most 
such jobs do not materialize until after re- 
covery is well underway. 


Improving the Efficiency of Government 


The proposed freeze on program funding 
levels will compel program managers in 
every agency of the Government to find 
more efficient ways of carrying out their 
programs. For too long, costs of Federal op- 
erations have been mounting unchecked. 

Good management has not always been a 
priority of the executive branch. I have 
been correcting that situation. 

My administration has redirected pro- 
grams to improve their efficiency and to 
achieve cost savings Government-wide. My 
administration is committed to improving 
management and reducing fraud, waste, 
and abuse. The President’s Council on In- 
tegrity and Efficiency (PCIE), made up of 
18 Inspectors General, reported that almost 
$17 billion has been saved or put to better 
use in the past 2 years. 

In 1982, I signed into law the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act. Under 
this Act, my Cabinet officers and other 
agency heads will report to me and the 
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Congress annually on the status of their ef- 
forts to improve management controls that 
prevent fraud and mismanagement. A 
number of agencies have already begun to 
make significant improvements in this im- 
portant area. 

But the Government can go only so far 
with the seriously outdated and inefficient 
management/administrative systems that 
are currently in place. One-third of our 
large-scale computers, for example, are 
more than 10 years old. A comprehensive 
management improvement program was 
needed, so “Reform ’88” was initiated. We 
intend to upgrade and modernize our ad- 
ministrative systems to make them more ef- 
fective and efficient in carrying out the 
Government’s business and serving the 
public. 

We are already saving tax dollars by man- 
aging our almost $2 trillion yearly cash flow 
more effectively, collecting the Govern- 
ment’s $250 billion of just debts, cutting 
Government administrative costs, modern- 
izing Federal procurement systems, reduc- 
ing internal regulations, controlling our 
office space and equipment more prudent- 
ly, and streamlining the workforce in many 
departments and agencies. These cost-re- 
duction efforts will continue. 


Continuing Reform of Our Federal System 


The overall efficiency of Government in 
the United States can also be improved by a 
more rational sorting out of governmental 
responsibilities among the various levels of 
government—Federal, State, and local—in 
our Federal system, and eliminating or 
limiting overlapping and duplication. 

In 1981, the Congress responded to my 
proposals by consolidating 57 categorical 
programs into 9 block grants. In 1982, block 
grants were created for job training in the 
Jobs Training Partnership Act, and for 
urban mass transit in the Surface Transpor- 
tation Act. The initiatives to be proposed 
this year will expand on these accomplish- 
ments. 

Four new block grants will be proposed, 
with assured funding for major functions 
now addressed through categorical grants: 

¢ A general Federal-State block grant 
covering approximately 15 categorical pro- 
grams. 
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¢ A Federal-local block grant that would 
include the entitlement portion of the com- 
munity development grant program and 
the general revenue sharing program. 

¢ A transportation block grant. 

¢ A rural housing block grant. 

The administration is improving the man- 
agement of intergovernmental assistance by 
providing State and local elected officials 
with greater opportunity to express their 
views on proposed Federal development 
and assistance actions before final decisions 
are made. Under Executive Order 12372, 
Intergovernmental Review of Federal Pro- 
grams, which I signed in July 1982, Federal 
agencies must consult with State and local 
elected officials early in the assistance deci- 
sion process and make every effort to ac- 
commodate their views. The Order also en- 
courages the simplification of State plan- 
ning requirements imposed by Federal law, 
and allows for the substitution of State-de- 
veloped plans for federally required State 
plans where statutes and regulations allow. 

Through the President’s Task Force on 
Regulatory Relief and the regulatory review 
process, the administration is eliminating 
and simplifying regulations affecting State 
and local governments that are burden- 
some, unnecessary, and counter-productive. 
These changes have improved local efficien- 
cy and accountability and reduced program 
costs. Twenty-five reviews were completed 
during the past 2 years by either the Task 
Force or by various Federal agencies. Avail- 
able data indicate that regulatory relief ac- 
tions will save State and local governments 
approximately $4 to $6 billion in initial 
costs, and an estimated $2 billion on an 
annual basis. My administration is also sim- 
plifying selected, generally applicable cross- 
cutting requirements that are imposed on 
State and local governments as a condition 
of accepting financial assistance. 


Federal Credit Programs: More Selective 


The administration continues its strong 
commitment to control Federal credit as- 
sistance, which has serious effects on the 
Nation’s financial markets. To this end, I 
propose a credit budget that reverses the 
accelerated rate of growth in direct and 
guaranteed lending by the Federal Govern- 
ment that occurred during the second half 
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of the 1970’s and the first years of the 
1980's. 

Federal intervention through guarantees 
and provision of direct lending misdirects 
investment and preempts capital that could 
be more efficiently used by unsubsidized, 
private borrowers. Because federally assist- 
ed borrowers are frequently less productive 
than private borrowers, large Federal credit 
demands must be reduced in order to im- 
prove prospects for economic growth. 


Conclusion 


The stage is set; a recovery to vigorous, 
sustainable, noninflationary economic 
growth is imminent. But given the underly- 
ing deterioration in the overall budget 
structure that has occurred over the past 2 
years, only the most sweeping set of fiscal 
policy changes could help to reverse the 
trend and set the budget on a path that is 
consistent with long-term economic recov- 
ery. 

If the challenge before us is great, so, too, 
are the opportunities. Let us work together 
to meet the challenge. If we fail, if we work 
at cross purposes, posterity will not forgive 
us for allowing this opportunity to slip 
away. 


Ronald Reagan 
January 31, 1983. 


Note: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Budget of the United 
States Government, Fiscal Year 1984—Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, Office of 
Management and Budget” (Government 
Printing Office). 


National Religious Broadcasters 





Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Convention. January 31, 1983 





Thank you all very much, and thank you, 
Brandt Gustavson.' Ladies and gentlemen, 


1E. Brandt Gustavson, president of the 
National Religious Broadcasters. 


the distinguished guests, thank you all very 
much. 

I had a little problem last night myself 
with regard to my name. [Laughter] I 
thought about a week ago that maybe I 
would persuade someone to change their 
name from Riggins to Reagan. [Laughter] 
But after yesterday afternoon, I thought 
maybe I ought to change my name to his. 
[Laughter] 

You all have an expression among you 
that—well, first of all, you confess to being 
poor audiences for others; I haven’t found it 
so. But you also have an expression about 
preaching to the choir. I don’t know just 
exactly what my address, how that fits 
under that today, but what a wonderful 
sight you are. 

In a few days I'll be celebrating another 
birthday which, according to some in the 
press, puts me on a par with Moses. [Laugh- 
ter] That doesn’t really bother me, because 
every year when I come here, when I look 
out at your warm and caring faces, I get a 
very special feeling, like being born again. 

There’s something else I’ve been notic- 
ing. In a time when recession has gripped 
our land, your industry, religious broadcast- 
ing, has enjoyed phenomenal growth. Now, 
there may be some who are frightened by 
your success, but I’m not one of them. As 
far as I’m concerned, the growth of reli- 
gious broadcasting is one of the most heart- 
ening signs in America today. 

When we realize that every penny of that 
growth is being funded voluntarily by citi- 
zens of every stripe, we see an important 
truth. It’s something that I have been 
speaking of for quite some time—that the 
American people are hungry for your mes- 
sage, because they’re hungry for a spiritual 
revival in this land. When Americans reach 
out for values of faith, family, and caring for 
the needy, they’re saying, “We want the 
word of God. We want to face the future 
with the Bible.” 

Facing the future with the Bible—that’s a 
perfect theme for your convention. You 
might be happy to hear that I have some 
“good news” of my own. Thursday morn- 
ing, at the National Prayer Breakfast, I will 
sign a proclamation making 1983 the Year 
of the Bible. 
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We're blessed to have its words of 
strength, comfort, and truth. I’m accused of 
being simplistic at times with some of the 
problems that confront us. But I’ve often 
wondered: Within the covers of that single 
Book are all the answers to all the problems 
that face us today, if we’d only look there. 
“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but 
the word of our God shall stand forever.” I 
hope Americans will read and study the 
Bible in 1983. It’s my firm belief that the 
enduring values, as I say, presented in its 
pages have a great meaning for each of us 
and for our nation. The Bible can touch our 
hearts, order our minds, refresh our souls. 

Now, I realize it’s fashionable in some cir- 
cles to believe that no one in government 
should order or encourage others to read 
the Bible. Encourage—I shouldn’t have said 
order. We're told that will violate the con- 
stitutional separation of church and state es- 
tablished by the Founding Fathers in the 
first amendment. 

Well, it might interest those critics to 
know that none other than the Father of 
our Country, George Washington, kissed 
the Bible at his inauguration. And he also 
said words to the effect that there could be 


no real morality in a society without reli- 
gion. 

John Adams called it “the best book in 
the world.” And Ben Franklin said, “.. . 
the longer I live, the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth, that God governs 


in the affairs of men . . . without His con- 
curring aid, we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel; we shall be divided by our little, par- 
tial, local interests, our projects will be con- 
founded, and we ourselves shall become a 
reproach, a bye-word down to future ages.” 

So, when I hear the first amendment 
used as a reason to keep the traditional 
moral values away from policymaking, I’m 
shocked. The first amendment was not writ- 
ten to protect people and their laws from 
religious values; it was written to protect 
those values from government tyranny. 

I’ve always believed that this blessed land 
was set apart in a special way, that some 
divine plan placed this great continent here 
between the two oceans to be found by 
people from every corner of the Earth— 
people who had a special love for freedom 
and the courage to uproot themselves, leave 
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their homeland and friends to come to a 
strange land. And, when coming here, they 
created something new in all the history of 
mankind—a country where man is not be- 
holden to government, government is be- 
holden to man. 

I happen to believe that one way to pro- 
mote, indeed, to preserve those traditional 
values we share is by permitting our chil- 
dren to begin their days the same way the 
Members of the United States Congress 
do—with prayer. The public expression of 
our faith in God, through prayer, is funda- 
mental—as a part of our American heritage 
and a privilege which should not be ex- 
cluded from our schools. 

No one must be forced or pressured to 
take part in any religious exercise. But nei- 
ther should the freest country on Earth 
ever have permitted God to be expelled 
from the classroom. When the Supreme 
Court ruled that school prayer was uncon- 
stitutional almost 21 years ago, I believe it 
ruled wrong. And when a lower court re- 
cently stopped Lubbock, Texas, high school 
students from even holding voluntary 
prayer meetings on the campus before or 
after class, it ruled wrong, too. 

Our only hope for tomorrow is in the 
faces of our children. And we know Jesus 
said, “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for such is the 
kingdom of God.” Well, last year we tried 
to pass an amendment that would allow 
communities to determine for themselves 
whether voluntary prayer should be permit- 
ted in their public schools. And we failed. 
But I want you to know something: I’m 
determined to bring that amendment back 
again and again and again and again. 
until—[applause|—— 

You know, we were frustrated on two 
other fronts last year. There are 5 million 
American children attending private 
schools today because of emphasis on reli- 
gious values and educational standards. 
Their families, most of whom earn less than 
$25,000 a year, pay private tuition, and 
they also pay their full share of taxes to 
fund the public schools. We think they’re 
entitled to relief. So, I want you to know 
that shortly, we'll be sending legislation 
back up to the Hill, and we will begin the 
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struggle all over again to secure tuition tax 
credits for deserving families. 

There’s another struggle we must wage to 
redress a great national wrong. We must go 
forward with unity of purpose and will. And 
let us come together, Christians and Jews, 
let us pray together, march, lobby, and mo- 
bilize every force we have, so that we can 
end the tragic taking of unborn children’s 
lives. Who among us can imagine the excru- 
ciating pain the unborn must feel as their 
lives are snuffed away? And we know medi- 
cally they do feel pain. 

I’m glad that a “respect human life” bill 
has already been introduced in Congress by 
Representative Henry Hyde. Not only does 
this bill strengthen and expand restrictions 
on abortions financed by tax dollars, it also 
addresses the problem of infanticide. It 
makes clear the right of all children, includ- 
ing those who are born handicapped, to 
food and appropriate medical treatment 
after birth, and it has the full support of this 
administration. 

I know that many well-intentioned, sin- 
cerely motivated people believe that gov- 
ernment intervention violates a woman’s 
right of choice. And they would be right if 
there were any proof that the unborn are 
not living human beings. Medical evidence 
indicates to the contrary and, if that were 
not enough, how do we explain the survival 
of babies who are born prematurely, some 
very prematurely? 

We once believed that the heart didn’t 
start beating until the 5th month. But as 
medical instrumentation has improved, 
we've learned the heart was beating long 
before that. Doesn’t the constitutional pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness extend to the unborn unless it 
can be proven beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that life does not exist in the unborn? And I 
believe the burden of proof is on those who 
would make that point. 

I read in the Washington Post about a 
young woman named Victoria. She’s with 
child, and she said, “In this society we save 
whales, we save timber wolves and bald 
eagles and Coke bottles. Yet everyone 
wanted me to throw away my baby.” Well, 
Victoria’s story has a happy ending. Her 
baby will be born. 

Victoria has received assistance from a 
Christian couple, and from Sav-A-Life, a 


new Dallas group run by Jim McKee, a con- 
cerned citizen who thinks it’s important to 
provide constructive alternatives to abor- 
tion. There’s hope for America. She remains 
powerful and a powerful force for good, 
and it’s thanks to the conviction and com- 
mitment of people like those who are help- 
ing Victoria. They’re living the meaning of 
the two great commandments: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might” and “thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 

Each year, government bureaucracies 
spend bills* for problems related to drugs 
and alcoholism and disease. Has anyone 
stopped to consider that we might come 
closer to balancing the budget if all of us 
simply tried to live up to the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule? 

That’s what’s happening with CBN and 
the 700 Club’s “Operation Blessing.” 
They’ve given nearly $2% million to more 
than 8,500 churches, and this money is then 
matched by the local churches. The result 
has been fantastic: More than 100,000 
needy families helped, either through direct 
or in-kind contributions, ranging from food 
and clothing to education, dental care, and 
housework. 

The PTL-TV network is carrying out “A 
Master Plan for People that Love,” opening 
centers all across the country to provide 
food, clothing, furniture, and job bank cen- 
ters at no cost. Don’t listen to those 
cynics—some of them here in the Capital— 
who would run our country down. Ameri- 
ca’s heart is strong, and its heart is good. 

You know, I mentioned drugs a moment 
ago. And I hope you'll forgive me if I di- 
gress just long enough—because I don’t 
often get the chance to say this publicly— 
how proud I am of Nancy and the job she’s 
doing helping to fight drug addiction. 

I do that every day for her. [Laughter] 

I know that each of you is contributing in 
your own way to rebuilding America, and I 
thank you. As _ broadcasters, you have 
unique opportunities. And all of us, as Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews, have a special 
responsibility to remember our fellow be- 
lievers who are being persecuted in other 


*billions. (White House correction). 
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lands. We’re all children of Abraham. We’re 
children of the same God. 

You might be interested to know about a 
few of the changes that we’re making at the 
Voice of America. Our transmissions of 
Christian and Jewish broadcasts are being 
expanded and improved. This year, for the 
first time in history, the Voice of America 
broadcast a religious service worldwide— 
Christmas Eve at the National Presbyterian 
Church, in Washington, D.C. 

Now, these broadcasts are not popular 
with governments of totalitarian powers. 
But make no mistake, we have a duty to 
broadcast. Aleksandr Herzen, the Russian 
writer, warned, “To shrink from saying a 
word in defense of the oppressed is as bad 
as any crime.” Well, I pledge to you that 
America will stand up, speak out, and 
defend the values we share. To those who 
would crush religious freedom, our message 
is plain: You may jail your believers. You 
may close their churches, confiscate their 
Bibles, and harass their rabbis and priests, 
but you will never destroy the love of God 
and freedom that burns in their hearts. 
They will triumph over you. 

Malcolm Muggeridge, the brilliant Eng- 
lish commentator, has written, “The most 
important happening in the world today is 
the resurgence of Christianity in the Soviet 
Union, demonstrating that the whole effort 
sustained over 60 years to brainwash the 
Russian people into accepting materialism 
has been a fiasco.” 

Think of it: the most awesome military 
machine in history, but it is no match for 
that one, single man, hero, strong yet 
tender, Prince of Peace. His name alone, 
Jesus, can lift our hearts, soothe our sorrows, 
heal our wounds, and drive away our fears. 
He gave us love and forgiveness. He taught 
us truth and left us hope. In the Book of 
John is the promise that we all go by—tells 
us that “For God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” 

With His message and with your convic- 
tion and commitment, we can still move 
mountains. We can work to reach our 
dreams and to make America a shining city 
on a hill. Before I say goodby, I wanted to 
leave with you these words from an old 
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Netherlands folk song, because they made 
me think of our meeting here today: 

We gather together to ask the Lord’s 

blessing. 

We all do extol Thee, Thou leader trium- 

phant 

And pray that Thou still our Defender 

wilt be. 

Let Thy congregation escape tribulation. 

Thy name be ever praised! O Lord, make 

us free! 

To which I would only add a line from 
another song: America, America, God shed 
His grace on thee. 

Thank you again. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m. at 
the Sheraton Washington Hotel. 


Arms Control and Reduction 





Letter to the People of Europe. 
January 31, 1983 





American and Soviet officials have just re- 
sumed negotiations aimed at reaching an 
agreement to control intermediate-range 
nuclear weapons. We have proposed and 
will continue to urge the Soviets to agree to 
ban altogether both their intermediate- 
range land-based nuclear missile weapons 
and those we intend to deploy in response 
to their build-up. The Soviet insistence on 
maintaining a nuclear threat to America’s 
Allies while denying them the correspond- 
ing means to deter that threat remains the 
principal obstacle. 

A way must be found to overcome this 
obstacle. Just as our Allies can count on the 
United States to defend Europe at all cost, 
you can count on us to spare no effort to 
reach a fair and meaningful agreement that 
will reduce the Soviet nuclear threat. 

In this spirit, I have asked Vice President 
Bush, in the city where East meets West, to 
propose to Soviet General Secretary Andro- 
pov that he and I meet wherever and 
whenever he wants in order to sign an 
agreement banning U.S. and Soviet inter- 
mediate-range land-based nuclear missile 
weapons from the face of the Earth. 
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I make this offer out of a conviction that 
such an agreement would serve the inter- 
ests of both sides and, most importantly, 
that the people of Europe want nothing 
more. I urge Mr. Andropov to accept it. 


Note: The White House announced that the 
letter was included in a speech by the Vice 
President, which was delivered on January 
31 in Berlin, Federal Republic of Germany. 


Red Cross Month, 1983 





Memorandum From the President. 
January 31, 1983 





Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Red Cross Month, 1983 


March has just been designated Red Cross 
Month by Presidential Proclamation. It is a 
period when the American Red Cross will 
seek to swell its ranks of volunteers to carry 
on its vital service to this Nation. We 
depend upon the Red Cross for the collec- 
tion and distribution of blood, for vital 
health and safety knowledge, for services to 
members of the military, veterans and their 
families, for help in times of disaster, and 
for training young people to undertake the 
responsibilities of leadership. 

We, as Federal employees, can do much 
to assure that Red Cross Month is a success 
by becoming a Red Cross volunteer, by do- 
nating blood and by supporting our Red 
Cross chapter’s membership and enrollment 
efforts. 

Within the Federal government, the Red 
Cross is a part of the Combined Federal 
Campaign, while more than half of its 3,000 
chapters raise all of their funds during 
March. All chapters, however, will use the 
month to inform the public of Red Cross 
services and to recruit new blood donors 
and volunteers. 

As President of the United States and as 
Honorary Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, I urge all civilian employees of the 
Federal government and members of the 
Armed Forces to support this voluntary 
effort. 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: The text of the memorandum was te- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 1. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With Jerry Boyd of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. February 1, 1983 





Fiscal Year 1984 Budget 


Mr. Boyd. You’ve had a rather strong 
attack from Speaker O’Neill—{inaudible|— 
where the budget is concerned. How do 
you respond to that? 

The President. Well, 1 think that possibly 
Tip is speaking from the always present 
leaks and from maybe some of the things 
that he’s been reading. But he only yester- 
day received the budget itself. And I know 
yesterday morning in a conversation we 
had, he raised some points about the need 
for job training and some things of that 
kind, and we were able to point out to him 
that we would be very happy to talk with 
him about that after he’s read what was 
already in our budget proposal. 

Mr. Boyd. Does that indicate you could 
compromise on the jobs issue? 

The President. 1 think you always—{in- 
audible|—sit down and see where you can 
come together on something that will be 
beneficial to the people. We think that he 
will be pleasantly surprised when he sees 
the direction we’ve taken on the budget— 
{inaudible}. 

Mr. Boyd. How far would you be willing 
to go for jobs programs? 

The President. Well, we think that it is 
far more important to stress the idea of 
training, because we think there are a lot of 
people unemployed today at a time when 
there are jobs available. The increase in the 
advertising of employers seeking workers in 
all of the metropolitan papers in the coun- 
try indicates that. 

Mr. Boyd. The Democrats seem to want 
more. 

The President. Well, I think some of them 
are thinking more in terms of the public 
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work types of jobs, and that is not going to 
restore the economy and get the wheels 
turning again, which has to be the long- 
time answer to the problem. 

Now, let me make plain, this doesn’t 
mean that there aren’t tasks that need 
doing. Evidence of that was our own pas- 
sage or request for the 5-cent tax to rebuild 
the deteriorating highway and bridge 
system in this country. 

Mr. Boyd. \s there anything else along 
those lines that you’re considering? 

The President. This is something to look 
at and, many instances, see where it could 
fit in with job creation. 

Mr. Boyd. You've had people in your 
own party such as Baker and Michel raising 
a possibility that you'll have to cut defense 
a little bit more than you’ve been willing to 
do. Can you go along with that? 

The President. No, and I think if they 
will—if everyone will hold their fire until 
they understand the situation, they'll see 
that we voluntarily have been making some 
reductions based on management improve- 
ments, the reduction of inflation, so that the 
original plan that we submitted in 1981, the 
5-year buildup, has been reduced already 
by some $58 billion. And the bulk of that 
was voluntary reduction by the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Boyd. Well, if they don’t—— 

The President. | one day told Cap, I was 
joking, but I told Cap—I said, “Cap, you’ve 
got all those savings; you should play poli- 
tics. You should leave them in the budget 
and then reluctantly give them up when 
they start telling you to cut the budget.” 

Mr. Boyd. Well, if people like Baker and 
Michel don’t hold their fire, what are you 
going to do? 

The President. Well, I'm going to have to 
fight back, because, first of all, the bulk of 
the defense budget is for personnel and 
readiness. We have men and women in uni- 
form in our volunteer military that a couple 
of years ago, it was a disgrace. We were 
acting as if we were still in a war and they 
were draftees. Those with families found 
themselves eligible for welfare. 

Now we have increased the pay for those 
people to something comparable with what 
they’re doing. And yet even here, in this 
budget, we’re asking them to make a sacri- 
fice and not take a cost-of-living pay raise, 
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as we’re asking the civilian employees. And 
I regret that very much, that we have to do 
that, because we’re just getting them up to 
something that is fair, at least. 

Now, that leaves, if they’re going to cut, 
they’re going to have to cut in weapons 
systems, and these are the least of the 
spending. You will get very little savings in 
proportion to the deficit we’re trying to 
hold down if you wiped out all the vehicles 
and all the airplanes and even the reserve 
ammunition that we’re seeking to buy, to 
say nothing of ships and planes. 

Mr. Boyd. There are some people who 
say, on the deficit issue, that you have in- 
tentionally been rather overly cautious and 
that you expect a much rosier picture down 
the road, and therefore you won’t have as 
high deficits. Is that true? 

The President. Well, what we're trying to 
do—because we don’t want to get engaged 
in a debate up on the Hill that we’re—as is 
sometimes in the past they’ve tried to do— 
their saying that we were coming up with 
rosy estimates. And to get in that argument, 
what we have to look at is that among all 
the experts, all those who project economic 
estimates, there is a wide range of differ- 
ence. Now, you can’t say some are more 
expert than others; so you have to say 
there’s real leeway in there. 

So, we’ve looked at what the most pessi- 
mistic say about the recovery, what the 
most optimistic say. And then we have tried 
to come down at a point that is neither at 
the bottom or at the top, but that recog- 
nizes what might be, based on history, a fair 
assumption of where it will turn out. 

Mr. Boyd. What do you believe, though? 

The President. 1 actually think that we 
are being conservative and being modest 
with—I happen to be an optimist, and I 
believe that some of the signs, the indica- 
tions, the fact that there is a stored-up 
market out there with just one figure, has 
to do with where we’re visiting today. 

A few years ago, the average length of 
time that people drove an automobile 
before they bought a new one was a little 
over 3 years. Today the average age of the 
automobiles on the road is 7 years. That in- 
dicates to me that there may be more of a 
backed-up market that has been delayed by 
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the high interest rates and all that, when 
they can and do start buying. 

Mr. Boyd. When do you see that happen- 
ing? Do you think we’re into a recovery 
already or is it beginning? 

The President. 1 think the recovery has 
begun—and I have to put it that way. 
We’ve had 9 months now in which, out of 
the 8 of those 9 months, all the economic 
indicators are up. But I think the key still 
lies in further reduction of the interest 
rates. 

Mr. Boyd. What I see you saying is, if I 
understand you, that you expect a lower 
deficit than what’s included in the budget. 

The President. Well, | think—let me put 
it this way: Just being an optimist, I'll stick 
with our assumption. But I personally have 
a—well, let’s call it a hope that it may be a 
firmer recovery than is estimated. 


Legal Services Corporation 


Mr. Boyd. Okay. A nonbudget issue. Your 
administration has tried to make some 
changes in the Legal Services Corporation. 
And you have people on the Board of Di- 
rectors who have been charging the public 
for some fees that raise questions. How do 
you feel in general about the Legal Services 
Corporation? 

The President. Well, I'm glad you asked 
that, because, first of all, these totally false 
charges that would indicate that someone is 
doing wrong or taking the government ig- 
nored the fact that the commission, under 
the law, is paid on a consultant basis on the 
hours they put in. And our commission just 
happened to put in more hours than the 
previous one, because we did want some 
reforms in that legal system. Also, the Con- 
gress had raised the hourly rate, and that 
was before we got on the scene. 

But I saw the legal commission from a 
different angle when I was Governor. I saw 
what they did. They were created to make 
necessary legal services available to people 
who might have a grievance that required 
legal redress but couldn’t afford a lawyer. 
We found that more—they weren’t doing 
that, the Legal Services Corporation, as 
much as they were seeming to drum up 
class-action suits against the government 
and, in other words, try to use their organi- 
zation to legislate reforms. And this—this at 
the expense of those individuals who had 


some legitimate legal claim and needed 
legal help in pursuing it. 

Mr. Boyd. So, they went too far? 

The President. Yes. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Mr. Boyd. On the foreign policy front, 
were you trying to send a new signal to the 
Soviet Union through Vice President Bush 
in West Berlin? 

The President. No; frankly, I was simply 
responding to their vast propaganda effort 
that would try to discount our legitimate 
proposal for arms reduction. 

Mr. Boyd. Well, there are a lot of people 
who say that if you’re really serious about it, 
the thing to do is just to call for a summit 
with Mr. Andropov without any kind of 
conditions, sit down and try to work it out. 
Is that out of the question? 

The President. No, but a summit takes a 
lot of organization. You don’t just say, “Hey, 
let’s sit down and talk about things.” You 
look at the history of past summits, and you 
see that great time has been spent on arriv- 
ing at what would be a practical agenda. 
And now we have three teams in Geneva 
negotiating arms reductions and this all at 
our instigation. And suddenly there is a 
propaganda campaign that seems to be 
aimed at posing them as the people who 
want peace, and that there’s somehow 
something wrong in our proposals. 

Mr. Boyd. What are you trying to do 
about it? What would you like to do about 
it? 

The President. Well, I just called atten- 
tion to what I had said a year ago Novem- 
ber when I proposed that we start with the 
intermediate weapons now aimed at 
Europe, and to see whether we couldn’t 
arrive at a zero base where they with their, 
well, more than a thousand warheads tar- 
geted on Western Europe. Western Europe 
with no deterrent to prevent their using 
them had asked for us to provide a deter- 
rent missile system. We had agreed. And I 
said that it seemed more logical to me that, 
if they would destroy their missiles, we 
wouldn’t install ours. And Western Europe 
and Russia would be free of that nuclear 
threat. 
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Mr. Boyd. You seem to be discounting 
any chance of a summit any time in the 
near future. 

The President. We've been in constant 
communication with them; you know, we’re 
not silent with each other. And, no, I have 
announced principle, I support a summit 
meeting. I don’t want, however, something 
to take away from this legitimate negotia 
tion that’s going on to reduce weapons. 
That’s why I said there’s going to be a fine 
place for me to have a meeting with Mr. 
Andropov, and that would be to sign a ne- 
gotiated agreement on the reduction of 
arms. 


The Middle East 


Mr. Boyd. On the Middle East, is there 
any reason to believe that King Hussein 
might agree to come into the peace process 
by March Ist? 

The President. He has been most helpful. 
And I believe that—although, I don’t know 
what the date would be or anything—I 
know that 

Mr. Boyd. Do you think that’s a deadline 
he set—— 

The President. No—— 

Mr. Boyd. ——for making a decision? 

The President. ——well, he has been 
most helpful and, I think, would be pre- 
pared to do this. But I think, and I’m sure 
he thinks, that we have got to resolve this 
situation in Lebanon first and get all the 
foreign forces to withdraw. 

Mr. Boyd. Did you give President Mu- 
barak any reason to believe that the situa- 
tion in Lebanon might be resolved—at least 
progress was being made in resolving it? 

The President. No. We discussed, very 
openly, this, and whatever information we 
had for each other on the situation, we ex- 
changed it. And he, too, believes that the 
beginning step must be, as we’ve said, the 
removal of the foreign forces from Leba- 
non. 

Mr. Boyd. Do you see that happening 
anytime soon? 

The President. It’s taking longer than I'd 
hoped it would take. There seem to be 
some stubborn people around. But we've 
got to help Lebanon reestablish itself as a 
sovereign nation. 
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Times Beach, Mo. 


Mr. Boyd. One local prerogative, local 
question. There are some people out in a 
community called Times Beach that’s had a 
dioxin problem and have been wondering if 
you would drop by to visit. You’re going to 
Fenton, which is near Times Beach. You’re 
not going by? 

The President. No, this schedule doesn’t 
permit that today. 

Mr. Boyd. Did you give that any consid- 
eration? 

The President. Well, we're giving full 
consideration to their problem out there. 
And we have been working very closely 
with the Governor and others. And we have 
been putting together a kind of a communi- 
ty program, and I think that that will be 
finalized within the next several days. 

It is a complicated problem. We have in- 
creased greatly the number of laboratories 
to—we’ve completed the job of taking the 
samples, more than 300 samples from 
homes, from the area, from fields and so 
forth. And we’ve increased the number of 
laboratories working to see exactly what the 
problem is and how real is the threat. 

Mr. Boyd. Well, wouldn’t a Presidential 
visit there have helped to encourage the 
residents? 

The President. Well, I don’t know, now. 
How do you visit when the real thing is 
you're telling the people to stay away until 
we know whether it’s dangerous or not? 
And we have provided housing away from 
there for several hundred families. 

Mr. Boyd. You seem well aware of the 
situation. Have you been briefed recently 
on it? I mean, you seem to really know 
what’s going on there. 

The President. Well, I've been kind of 
keeping track of it. 

Mr. Boyd. Okay. Well—one other ques- 
tion,.I can’t think of. [Laughter] So, I guess 
it’s not important. [Laughter] 

Thank you very much. 

The President. That is just like an argu- 
ment. You will think of it this afternoon— 
[laughter|—4 hours later. 

Mr. Boyd. | really appreciate it. 

The President. Well, this was a pleasure. 
It was good to see you. 
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Mr. Speakes.' Good interview, Jerry. 


Note: The interview began at 10:43 a.m. on 
board Air Force One as the Presidential 
party was flying to St. Louis, Mo. 


Chrysler Corporation of St. Louis 
Assembly Plant 





Remarks to Workers at the Plant in Fenton, 
Mo. February 1, 1983 





Governor Bond, Senator Danforth, the 
Members of the Congress representing you 
in Washington, Mr. Iacocca, friend here 
who has been driving us around this plant: 

I've been having a little nostalgia here, 
because I used to do some plant tours when 
I was doing a show called “The General 
Electric Theatre.” And I used to stand 
before groups of the employees going 
through some of the 139 plants, and for 
want of something better to do, Id tell 
them to ask questions. And one of the ques- 
tions I used to get the most was, “How does 
it feel to see yourself on the late, late 
movie?” And I said, “It’s like looking at a 
son you never knew you had.” [Laughter] 
But I can’t tell you how good it is to see an 
assembly line producing American cars, and 
especially Chryslers. 

The last time I was in a plant it was the 
Chrysler plant in Detroit, and it was during 
the campaign. I know that Chrysler em- 
ployees here in Fenton have had a rough 
time the last few years. But I want you to 
know that—and I really mean it—America 
is on the mend, and both the economy and 
Chrysler are on the comeback trail. 

Thank heaven I can say those words that 
autoworkers love to hear, which is auto 
sales are up, and that’s having its effect. 
Now, Lee has told me that 1,700 of your 
fellow autoworkers are being called back to 
their jobs when a second shift begins in 
July; 1,500 more will be coming back when 
plant two resumes operation in the 
summer. And, all in all, as he told you, 


1Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
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Chrysler is investing $150 million to get 
these two facilities working again. 

The other auto companies are beginning 
to feel the recovery as well. You won't 
mind my mentioning them. Ford Hazel- 
wood plant is bringing on another shift, and 
so is that other littke company, General 
Motors—{laughter|—and_ they’re calling 
back some employees. 

An economic recovery is something like a 
seedling. For awhile it grows underground, 
and you don’t see it above ground, and then 
it shoots up and seeds sprouting all over the 
place. And that’s what we’re starting to see 
around the Nation right now, the shoots of 
an economic recovery are beginning to 
push up through the recession with its at- 
tending unemployment. 

It’s no accident that the leading economic 
indicators are up for 8 of the last 9 months. 
What we’ve been trying to do hasn’t been 
too well understood by some, or maybe 
there’s others that didn’t want to admit it, 
but we want to lay a solid foundation for 
long-term growth. We want an economic 
base so that you won’t have to go through 
the pain again that you’ve experienced. 
And I believe that we’ve laid that kind of a 
foundation. 

Remember what an enemy inflation used 
to be? It was murderous. Well, inflation has 
been brought down from 12.4 percent 2 
years ago to 3.9 percent. And we’ve taken 
the lead in reducing the interest rates, 
which have been poison as far as car sales 
are concerned. The prime rate was 21%. It’s 
now down to 11; but that’s not low enough. 
We're going to keep on pushing on that and 
inflation until they’re both down some 
more. 

I know the auto companies and the UAW 
are doing everything they can to get things 
turned around as well. I wanted to stop by 
here today and say that the American 
people know that the United States—or the 
U.S. autoworkers are still the greatest 
autoworkers in the world, bar none. 

I know, too, that you’ve had here, in 
what’s going on, the cooperation of Gover- 
nor Bond and the State government of Mis- 
souri. And that’s the way it should be also, 
that government shouldn’t be a heavy hand 
in your pocket and holding you down. It 
should be cooperating and helping to let 
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private enterprise do the job that it can do 
in keeping people at work. With your help 
and Chrysler’s help and the help of so many 
other hard-working people and companies, 
we're going to get this economy humming 
like one of those Chrysler engines I saw you 
just stuffing in the body back there. 

I know there’s been a lot of misunder- 
standing, and I know that many of you have 
been told a lot of things about what we’re 
supposed to be doing or not doing. Very 
simply, my idea of what the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be doing is reducing the 
cost of government to the lowest practical 
point at which you can leave the most of 
your earnings in your pocket that is possible 
and still do and fill the responsibilities of 
government. And with that, to stop this in- 
flation binge, which has been the longest 
continued worldwide inflation the world 
has ever known—and that has been the 
cause of the high interest rates—bring them 
down, reduce the regulations and restric- 
tions that have been hampering business 
and adding to the cost of the product, make 
us once again competitive in the world 
market. 

Now, if you can find a better program 
than that, you buy it. I just wanted you to 
know, I’m not above stealing a good line 
when I hear one. [Laughter] 

But it’s been a great pleasure to be here. 
I know we're due at some other stops now 
and have to get going, but thank you all, 
and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. in 
the assembly plant. Prior to his remarks, he 
was given a tour of the plant, accompanied 
by, among others, Lee lacocca, chairman of 
Chrysler Corporation. 


St. Louis Regional Commerce and 
Growth Association 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Luncheon Meeting of the 
Association. February 1, 1983 





The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. Thank you, Bob Hyland, Gover- 
nor Bond, Senator Danforth, the Repre- 
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sentatives of our House who are here, and 
the other distinguished guests, you ladies 
and gentlemen. 

I didn’t know I was in the movie until the 
last scene came on, and then I couldn’t 
clap. [Laughter] But believe me, I do ap- 
plaud that picture—until that moment. It 
was beautiful. And I would have enjoyed it 
even more if I wasn’t the one who had to 
follow it with a speech. Those pictures, the 
words and the music to touch our hearts. 
And I believe they capture a feeling that’s 
very much with us today. The spirit of St. 
Louis is alive, and that’s the spirit that will 
rebuild America. 

It’s a great privilege to stand before your 
group. I’ve always believed that entrepre- 
neurs are the forgotten heroes of America. 
In your dreams and in your courage to take 
great risks rest America’s best hopes for 
more jobs, stronger growth, and a higher 
standard of living. Two of every three new 
jobs are created in firms in America with 
fewer than 100 employees. If we're to 
remain true to America, we must preserve 
and enhance the possibility for every small 
business man and woman to make it big. 

Just 1 week ago, I addressed the Congress 
and I told them that, thanks to the courage, 
the patience, and the strength of people 
like you, America is on the mend. One of 
the networks, following that speech, did a 
telephone survey to find out if the people 
felt that way. Well, 73 percent of your 
fellow citizens said, “Yes, it was.” 

Well, we still have a mountain of chal- 
lenges to surmount, but the evidence of re- 
covery continues to build. Leading econom- 
ic indicators are up 8 of the 9 last months. 
Housing starts and permits are up. Real 
wages are growing. Auto sales are strength- 
ening. Construction contracting is rising. 
Unemployment claims are heading down. 
And there’s one more venture capital—or 
one more figure, I should say, venture capi- 
tal. Investments in the development of 
small businesses have actually reached—in 
this time of recession—record levels in our 
history. 

Sometimes statistics seem mighty imper- 
sonal. Well, today I saw a different kind of 
proof, the kind that warms your heart and 
gives pause even to the most hardened 
cynic. I’ve just come from that Chrysler 
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plant at Fenton, and I can report to you the 
men and women are back on the job. 
They’re moving cars off the line. They be- 
lieve this great nation is on her way back to 
the top, and they’re right. General Motors 
and Ford are calling back workers and cre- 
ating jobs, too. By some estimates, auto em- 
ployment here could increase up to 71 per- 
cent, here in the St. Louis area, by next 
August. What a shot in the arm that would 
be for Missouri’s economic growth. 

We're beginning to receive the payoff 
that we’ve all been waiting for—the reward 
for painful but essential steps to cure a dis- 
ease that was crippling America and under- 
mining our security. This is not a fashion- 
able idea in some parts of Washington. But 
the record inflation, interest rates, and taxes 
of 1980 were caused by a government Goli- 
ath growing too fat, spending too much of 
your money, and only the people were 
saying, “This has got to stop.” 

There seems to be a little confusion about 
a sentence I used in my State of the Union 
speech last week—that we, in government, 
must take the lead in restoring the econo- 
my. Some people seemed to think that I 
was advocating a return to the old ways. I 
didn’t mean anything of the kind. What I 
meant was, government was largely respon- 
sible for creating the economic mess of 
recent years; now it must recognize that 
and start undoing the damage it has done. 

We have a plan for America’s future. It 
isn’t easy, and it isn’t quick. But it will 
work, because it’s designed to attack prob- 
lems at their roots rather than pretending 
to legislate them away with still another 
quick fix. 

We had to take the lead in bringing down 
double-digit inflation by slowing the growth 
of spending and money growth. Well, we 
did bring inflation down—all the way from 
12.4 percent to 3.9. And now, we must 
keep it down. 

We had to take the lead in bringing down 
the interest rates that were wrecking small 
business, and we have brought them 
down—from 21% percent to 11 percent. 
And we're determined to do better. We 
must do better and get them down further. 

We had to take the lead in doing some- 
thing about runaway regulations that were 
smothering enterprise. So, we’re pursuing a 
long-term program to deregulate key areas 


of the economy. By next fall, Americans will 
spend 300 million fewer hours on govern- 
ment required paperwork than they were 
doing just 2 years years ago when we took 
office. That bureaucratic monster who 
would slay private enterprise is being 
taught a new command. It’s called “heel.” 
[Laughter] You're still forced to spend too 
many hours on government forms, but 
we're continuing to work on that, and we’re 
going to get a few hundred million more of 
those hours done away with. 

We had to reverse the dangerous decline 
in savings and investment choked off by 
higher and higher taxes. All personal tax 
rates are being reduced still 25—or another 
10 percent. It'll be a total of 25 percent, the 
first real reduction in nearly 25—or 20 
years. And this is especially important for 
small businesses—which are mainly self-pro- 
prietorships—and for encouraging venture 
capital. 

We're raising the estate tax exemption for 
family farmers and family businesses to 
$600,000. Of even greater help, there will 
no longer be any estate tax for a surviving 
spouse. And, beginning in 1985, tax rates 
will be indexed to protect people from 
being pushed into higher tax brackets when 
they get cost-of-living pay raises. 

Let me say that I will fight any move 
against the third year of the tax cut or in- 
dexing. They must go into effect on sched- 
ule. Without that final tax cut, that final 
installment, Americans will shoulder a 
higher tax burden than ever before. And 
repealing indexing—well, indexing is just a 
sleight-of-hand—or, I mean, not indexing is 
sleight-of-hand, inflation is. Rather than 
bringing spending down closer to revenues, 
government simply raised revenues the 
sneaky way. It used inflation to push every 
working family in America toward higher 
and higher tax brackets. Ironically, they call 
this progressive, compassionate, and fair. It 
reminds me of Samuel Johnson’s comment 
about a fellow who couldn’t see the differ- 
ence between virtue and vice. And Samuel 
Johnson’s advice was, “When he leaves, 
count the spoons.” [Laughter] 

Must the people always do with less so 
government can spend more? Or should 
government hold the line so that people 
can save and America can grow again? We 
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aren't reducing tax rates in 1981 and ’82 
and °83 just so we can turn around and 
raise the rates in 84 and ’85 and every year 
after that and do it by way of indexing 
without anyone having to pass a tax bill. 

There'll be an attack that we believe they 
should end. This is particularly true of the 
indexing. But I say that not indexing, gov- 
ernment, has made a profit on inflation. 
And there is no way that we should perma- 
nently leave in place an incentive for gov- 
ernment to again stimulate inflation in 
order to increase its own revenues without 
having the nerve to pass a tax bill. 

Lowering the tax burden is vital to our 
strategy for lasting growth through greater 
savings, investment, and production. And 
that strategy is beginning to work. Those 
who would destroy the incentives to reduce 
projected deficits will instead sabotage re- 
covery and make deficits much worse. 

So again, we in government must take 
the lead with a genuine recovery budget. 
First, we believe that Federal spending in 
1984, overall, should increase no more than 
the rate of inflation. Our budget includes 
the 6-month freeze and the cost-of-living 
adjustments recommended by the biparti- 
san Social Security Commission. We are also 
requesting a spending freeze on many Fed- 
eral programs, including a l-year freeze on 
Federal pay and pensions. 

I hated a little bit to do that with regard 
to the military, because they for so long 
have been on a starvation diet, and we fi- 
nally were just getting their pay scale up 
somewhat commensurate with what our 
men and women in uniform should get. But 
the other day on television, I saw a sergeant 
over at Ft. Myers. They caught him out 
there on the grounds and asked him how 
he felt about having his pay frozen. And he 
said, “Well, I'd like, like anyone, I'd like to 
get a pay raise.” But then he said, “If the 
Commander in Chief says that that’s neces- 
sary to make our country better, I’m for the 
pay freeze.” Having access to a few phone 
numbers, I couldn’t help but call him and 
tell him how grateful I was and how proud 
I was to have him in uniform. 

Well, many of the people who pay the 
government’s bills have already endured 
tremendous hardships themselves. And 
that’s why I feel that we can ask others and 
those in government to sacrifice, too. 
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People who work in the world of risk have 
no guarantee of profits, income, cost-of- 
living pay raises, or indexed pensions, let 
alone a job. Yet, they’re the ones who must 
produce the abundance to fund the govern- 
ment programs which keep America strong 
and assist those in need. 

Second, you’ve all heard that much of 
Federal spending is uncontrollable. These 
are the automatic spending programs, the 
so-called entitlements. They have a built-in 
cost increase. Well, in our budget, we pro- 
pose basic structural reforms in those pro- 
grams. We will insist on fairness. Those in 
genuine need will be protected. But if we 
receive bipartisan support, what used to be 
out of control will be finally brought under 
control. 

Third, we’re adjusting our program to re- 
store America’s defenses by proposing $55 
billion in defense savings over the next 5 
years. I share the desire for defense savings, 
and I'll continue to seek them. But our 
Armed Forces were neglected for more 
than a decade, while the Soviets forged 
ahead with the most massive military build- 
up in history. We cannot negotiate strategic 
arms reductions—which we're trying to 
do—with only trust and goodwill. 

Americans will no longer tolerate just a 
facade of security. They expect our planes 
to fly, our ships to sail, and our helicopters 
to stay aloft. And only a few years ago, we 
couldn’t guarantee that they would. Yes, de- 
fense is expensive. But how much would we 
have spent to avoid World War II? Who will 
put a price on the lives of our soldiers lost 
at Guadalcanal and Tarawa, Omaha Beach, 
Anzio, or Bastogne? It’s my duty as Presi- 
dent, and the duty of all of us as citizens, to 
make sure that America is strong enough to 
remain free and at peace. There have been 
four wars in my lifetime. We didn’t get in 
any one of them because we were too 
strong. 

Finally, our budget does propose a stand- 
by tax that would not start until 1986, but 
would only start if the Congress had already 
passed our spending and budget control 
program, and only if the deficit still exceed- 
ed 2% percent of gross national product, 
and only if recovery from the recession was 
fully underway. Now, I personally believe 
that economic recovery will make this 
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standby tax unnecessary. In the meantime, 
this is our way of protecting the tax cuts 
and indexing that we’ve won for the Ameri- 
can people. And I think it will reassure 
many of those out in the money markets 
today that we do mean to control inflation 
and interest rates. 

Now, before I take your questions, which 
I know I’m going to do, let me just mention 
a few other initiatives where we're taking 
the lead to assist small business and encour- 
age greater growth. 

I’ve had the privilege of signing three 
pieces of legislation of special importance. 
Prompt payment legislation requires the 
government to pay its bills promptly, or pay 
interest penalties. 

The Export Trading Company Act of 
1982 will increase U.S. exports and jobs by 
encouraging the formation of export trading 
companies to serve as intermediaries for 
businesses in the international marketplace. 
It’s time to start increasing American ex- 
ports and to stop exporting American jobs. 

The Small Business Innovation Develop- 
ment Act provides mandatory set-asides 
from the existing Federal research and de- 
velopment budget. This will allow small 
business to participate more fully in re- 
search efforts for our nation’s future. For 
example, during the current fiscal year, this 
program will direct some $40 million to $50 
million to small, high-technology firms for 
innovative research and development. By 
1987, the program will provide nearly half 
a billion dollars to small business entrepre- 
neurs for high technology, new products, 
new ideas, and new jobs. 

The private sector is providing strong 
leadership here in St. Louis. I understand 
that Monsanto is giving the single, largest 
corporate grant to any university ever for 
high-tech research and development, about 
$25 million to Washington University here 
in your city. 

To strengthen our firms, to compete 
more effectively, to better mobilize the 
tools and resources of science and technol- 
ogy, we are creating a nonpartisan commis- 
sion on industrial competitiveness to make 
specific policy recommendations. So, I'd 
like to ask you today, please, lend us your 
wisdom and all the time you can spare, that 
you have to spare, and we’ll make good use 
of that time and your ideas. 


We're a society that’s in transition. Those 
who are hurting need help. We'll provide it. 
Yet, we must keep our eyes on the future 
and step up our efforts to train today’s work 
force for tomorrow’s world. We want Amer- 
ica to remain in the forefront of the techno- 
logical revolution. We have great hopes for 
the landmark Job Training Partnership Act 
that was passed last year. And we very 
much admire your strong commitment to 
training and job creation through organiza- 
tions like OIC, the Metropolitan Re-employ- 
ment Task Force, and the Say Yes Program. 

We're submitting to the Congress the 
Employment Act of 1983, designed to get 
at the special problems of the long-term 
unemployed. We'll propose extending un- 
employment benefits with special incen- 
tives to employers who hire the long-term 
unemployed and young people seeking 
summer jobs. 

One of my great regrets last year was our 
inability to get our enterprise zones propos- 
al passed by the Congress. And we’ll be 
pressing hard for it this year. Your fine Gov- 
ernor, Kit Bond, he didn’t wait. He helped 
Missouri become one of the 11 States to 
pass its own enterprise zones proposal. And 
since I used an old-fashioned word a few 
weeks ago that caught the press by surprise, 
I'll say he didn’t wait for the government to 
get off its keister. 

Speaking of Kit Bond, he played a major 
leadership role in shaping the Small Busi- 
ness Revitalization program, together with 
the Small Business Administration and 
HUD. Already, 21 States, led by Missouri, 
have become active partners in this pro- 
gram. It’s been estimated that this effort 
could result in billions of dollars for commu- 
nity development and the creation of thou- 
sands of new jobs, as Federal, State, and 
private resources are brought together. 

We’re a country with great problems. But 
we can solve those problems because we’re 
a good people. From coast to coast, on the 
job and in the classrooms and laboratories, 
at new construction sites and in churches 
and community groups, neighbors are help- 
ing neighbors. They’ve already begun the 
building, the research, the work, and the 
giving that will make America great again. 

Thank you for being Americans like that. 
Thank you for the spirit of St. Louis. I have 
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no ambition higher than to prove worthy of 
the standards that you have set. God bless 
you all. 

And now, I think I’m supposed to take 
some questions in the time that remains. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. President, we welcome 
you to the townhall forum which has 
become a part of the RCGA program. We 
have two microphones set up, one to your 
left and one to your right. We’ll ask people 
to come up and ask their specific questions 
of you. 

With your permission, sir, the first one 
which may be a composite of a good many 
small businessmen here: With the budget 
deficit projections of a couple hundred bil- 
lion for this year, $188 billion for next year, 
and the subsequent competition for the 
funds for the Federal Government, what 
kind of help, if any, can you offer small 
business for access to what’s going to be left 
in that available capital pool for their own 
expansion, their own inventory—anything 
at all? 

The President. Well, for one thing, let me 
say that, already, the increased rate of per- 
sonal savings has increased the amount of 
capital, private capital, in the capital pool 
which should, to some extent, offset govern- 
ment’s increased borrowing. 

I wish I could give more of an answer 
than that for these next 2 years, but we do 
know that we’re pretty much bound in by 
these two deficits. The recession is certainly 
responsible for probably half of those defi- 
cits, and a large part of them then is the 
thing that I mentioned—the structural 
problems, the built-in, unreducible things 
but which we’re starting to reduce. 

I can tell you that our projections call for, 
as we get beyond ’84, for a decline and a 
rather steep decline in the deficits on out 
through 1988 that would take it consider- 
ably down and leave that capital pool avail- 
able there. And I think with this next tax 
increase, what we’re—tax cut, what we 
have already seen in the increase in person- 
al savings rate, which has amounted to bil- 
lions of dollars, tens of billions of dollars, 
will further increase that so that govern- 
ment won’t have a monopoly on that availa- 
ble capital. 

Mr. Hardy. Thank you, Mr. President. 
Would you direct your attention here, sir? 
Your question, please? 
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Q. Mr. President, my name is Laine 
Jumper. I represent the Times Beach Busi- 
nessmen’s Association, and I think I come 
from the single most depressed area of 
small business in the United States of Amer- 
ica. The question we have for you is three 
parts, basically. One, is there anything that 
you can do to help the small businessmen 
recover on a short-term basis from the 
double whammy of both the flood and the 
dioxin—the contamination situation in the 
Times Beach area? Two, would you be will- 
ing to allow a delegation from Times Beach 
to speak with you on the long-term solution 
to the terrible problem we have in Times 
Beach? And, three, would you be willing to 
appoint a citizen from Times Beach to your 
special task force to deal with the Times 
Beach situation? 

The President. To the third one, yes. To 
the second one, I think that I’ve been kept 
pretty well aware and abreast of the prob- 
lem that I know is there. 

Let me just say about that that we are, as 
you know—and in response to your Gover- 
nor’s request, we have named—out of all 
the bureaus and agencies that could be in- 
volved to get by some bureaucratic entan- 
glements—we’ve named one man in charge 
of the Federal effort and working with the 
people of the State and the local level 
there. We have finished taking the samples, 
which we had to do with regard to the 
possibility of dioxin, one of the most toxic 
matters that we know of. We’ve taken those 
samples. We have tripled, now, the number 
of laboratories that are now running the 
tests to make sure if there is a threat, and 
the extent of the threat both in homes and 
in the area, in the open spaces and so forth 
of that area. 

I know what it did to your business with 
regard to having to close that area and put 
up the barricades, but I don’t think—until 
we know the threat from that dioxin—I 
don’t think we could have done anything 
other and been responsible in our action if 
we had not said that people must avoid that 
until we know what the effect can be. 

With regard to small business and others, 
having declared that an emergency area, as 
we did—again, at your Governor’s re- 
quest—that makes small business there 
available for Small Business Administration 
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loans at the considerably lower rate of in- 
terest. 

And we'll do what we can. We’re housing 
about 80 percent of the people. They were 
the only ones who requested it. Some 
others have either returned to their homes 
or are living with friends or relatives. We’re 
doing everything we can. And the commu- 
nity cooperative project that has been in 
the planning—we are expecting that to be 
completed 4 days from now, on February 
5th. And we’re expecting, also, to be hear- 
ing the results of the other problems I men- 
tioned before the month is out. We’re work- 
ing as fast as we can on that. 

And incidentally, as I saw a clipping in a 
paper that I was supposed to have received 
a letter about this that was never answered, 
I’ve had everybody combing through every- 
thing. We never received the letter. Now, 
whether the Post Office is to blame or not, 
I don’t know. But we didn’t get the letter. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, I have here a message 
for you from the citizens and the business- 
men of Times Beach. Would you be willing 
to accept that now? I guarantee you it’s not 
dioxin contaminated. [Laughter] 

The President. I'd be very delighted to, 
and you could just bring it down—— 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. ——and hand it to some- 
body down here on this side of the rope. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. President, to your right, 
sir. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. I’m Bill Schierholz of Chemtech, here 
in St. Louis. Mr. President, may I express 
our appreciation for your diligence and per- 
severance in bringing to final passage the 5- 
cent Federal excise tax on motor fuel? And 
may I tell you that here in Missouri, we’re 
already putting it to good use. In expecta- 
tion of these added funds, last Friday bids 
were received for about $45 million in con- 
struction work on highways and bridges, 
and like amounts will be committed this 
month of February and next month in 
March. And very shortly, many of our citi- 
zens will be back at work on these impor- 
tant construction projects. And shortly after 
that, those of us who use the highways will 
be benefiting from the improvements 
which were much needed. The attractive 


feature of this whole thing was that it was a 
user fee, and funds are provided by users. 

Now, a moment ago you referred to the 
concern for the Federal deficit. And many 
of us are terribly concerned about that. We 
also want to protect your position on the tax 
decreases. But I wonder if any considera- 
tion is being given to other user fees which 
will, in part, offset Federal expenditures? 

The President. 1 can’t tell you that 
there’s, right now, any plan for anything of 
that kind. I know there was a great deal of 
talk and criticism that the 5-cent gas tax— 
that I had gone on record as saying it would 
take a palace coup before I would approve 
such a tax. I did say that. But I said it in 
answer to a question back at a time where 
they were talking about using it simply to 
raise general revenues. 

Our Secretary—and now former Secre- 
tary—Drew Lewis of Transportation had 
come to me more than a year ago with a 
review of what we were up against with 
regard to the highways—the deterioration— 
and the bridges—how many bridges in this 
country that school buses stop now and 
make the children get out and walk across, 
because they consider it too dangerous to 
carry them across, and so forth. I, at that 
time, had to say, “Drew, can you come back 
next year, bad as it is?” And he did. And we 
approved it, as you say, as a user fee. 

Just a few weeks ago in Illinois, a group of 
roadbuilders met with me and gave me a 
hardhat—which I expect to use in my deal- 
ings with Congress this session. [Laughter] 
But they were saying the same thing you 
are about how many jobs, already, are in 
the works because of this program. And I 
view it as, again, a user fee; that when it is 
no longer needed for the purpose it was 
passed, then it should be repealed. So, I 
thank you. 

I would have to look. I do not know how 
far we can go in that without offsetting the 
incentive feature of the tax cuts, because 
when you're in a recession, there is no 
question but that more money to the 
people in the private sector is a necessary 
incentive. So, I would have to review any 
further ones as against—the need, against 
what they might do to reducing those in- 
centives. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 
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Mr. Hardy. May we have your question 
for the President, please? Over here, Mr. 
President. 

Q. Mr. President, given the scenario that 
we have a nation on the mend and that we 
also have very high national deficits, do you 
feel as we move into 1984 that we'll be able 
to maintain the same relatively low level of 
inflation and low interest rates that we have 
today? 

The President. Yes, I do. I think the only 
thing that’s keeping interest rates up today 
is fear. Those in the lending market know 
that they have to get back enough in inter- 
est to offset the depreciated value of the 
dollar, which is inflation. And they’re 
watching us very closely to see if we are 
going to stay the course or if we’re going to 
go back to that era of quick fixes that 
always resulted in more inflation and then 
interest rates following them up. This is 
particularly true of long-term lending. 

My goal is to eliminate inflation. I have 
made speeches out on the mash-potato cir- 
cuit for about 25 or 30 years, and back 
when inflation was only running at about 2 
or 2% percent a year. I used to warn then. 
And how many of you will remember that 
the people that were deliberately putting 
that inflation in—it didn’t come down upon 
us like a plague of locusts; it was planned— 
and they said it was part of the new eco- 
nomics, that it was necessary to maintain 
prosperity. Well, I said then and I say now 
that inflation is like radioactivity—it’s cumu- 
lative. And sooner or later, it gets out of 
control. And my goal is zero inflation. And 
then let interest rates be honest. 

Just one last factor, also, as to why I don’t 
believe that it’s necessary, as we begin to 
return prosperity, for inflation to go up, is 
when you've got a full third of the industri- 
al capacity of the Nation idle—that much 
capacity—it’s difficult to see how suddenly a 
demand on the part of consumers for more 
goods and products could, thus, by supply 
and demand, cause inflation and cause 
prices to go up. We’ve got a long way to go 
before we reach full capacity of industry. 

Mr. Hardy. May we have your question, 
please, sir? 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Jim Walsh, 
the vice president of Jefferson Savings and 
Loan. And during your State of the Union 
message last week, you indicated that you 
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would resist any of the efforts of Congress 
to abolish the 10-percent withholding law 
that is going to come into effect July the 
4th. How do you, or how can you choose to 
oppose the wishes of 90 million Americans 
who are small business people and small 
savers? 

The President. Now, wait a minute. I 
think I can only recall speaking—are you 
speaking about the 10-percent tax cut that 
goes into effect July lst? 

Q. The 10-percent withholding of interest 
on dividends that will become effective July 
the 4th in all financial institutions. 

The President. Oh. Yes, I know. Now, I 
know that that was very unpopular with a 
lot of people. And they think that it is a 
way of taxing people on their savings and so 
forth. But what we have discovered is that 
one of the largest areas of avoidance of tax 
is in that field, that this has been the big- 
gest loophole whereby people just simply 
do not pay a tax they legitimately owe. It’s 
virtually impossible, even in a computer- 
ized age, for the Treasury Department, 
bureau of internal revenue, to be able to 
track this down. So, we passed this. 

But I would like to call to your attention 
that there is a very definite level above 
which that withholding will take place, and 
that for most of the people, and certainly 
most of our retired people who are depend- 
ent on savings and the income from them, 
there is no withholding. We put it at quite a 
high level. But it was done for that reason 
alone, that there definitely is a large 
amount of tax that is owed to the govern- 
ment that is not now being paid. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. President, I have been 
signaled that we have time for one more, 
sir, because of your schedule. Over here, if 
you will? 

Q. Mr. President, my name is George 
Thornton. I’m the president of George the 
T-Shirt Man, Incorporated, and I’m thrilled 
to be here to speak to the President of the 
United States. 

The President. Thank you. 

Q. And the only thing I want to say to 
you is I’m glad my factory is in St. Louis, in 
America, and I don’t live in Russia. God 
bless you. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. That was one of the best ques- 
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tions I’ve ever had to not answer. [Laugh- 
ter] But since that wasn’t a question, and 
since we started on that side, I think it’s 
only fair that we make it even and we 
finish with one over here. 

Mr. Hardy. | feel like a sergeant. You’re 
the Commander in Chief. [Laughter] Yes, 
sir? Go ahead, your question, please. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is George 
Maty. I am executive vice president of 
Lindburg Cadillac Company, here in down- 
town St. Louis. On Sunday evening, right in 
this very auditorium, the automobile deal- 
ers of Greater St. Louis completed a 5-day 
show, where we set new attendance records 
for this convention center at 180,000— 
people who paid an average of two and a 
half dollars to see our automobiles. Four 
hundred cars were displayed, and over 160 
were sold right from the floor here. 

However, on another subject, aside from 
merchandizing Cadillac cars, I am a worker 
in the pro-life, anti-abortion movement. I 
can assure you that many citizens voted for 
you in the last election only because of your 
pro-life position. Can we now count on you 
to use your tremendous powers of persua- 
sion to unite our pro-life Members of Con- 


gress behind legislation that will stop the 
killing of the unborn? 
Thank you, Mr. President. 


The President. Yesterday afternoon I 
spoke to an audience of this same size, 
4,000 people, in Washington, and pledged 
to them that I am going to continue to do 
everything I can. 

I realize this is highly controversial. I re- 
alize that there are people who sincerely 
and honestly believe that it is an unwar- 
ranted intrusion into the privacy and the 
right of choice of women who may choose 
to go that way. But I have to feel that until 
and unless someone can prove beyond 
shadow of a doubt that the unborn child is 
not a living human being, then we have to 
opt in favor that it is alive, and it is killing 
to do what is being done today. And that 
we only condone in self-defense. 

@. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. Thank you all 
very much. I’m sorry that I talked as long as 
I did. I'd rather do this for the whole period 
than try to make a speech first. 

But again, I just want to say to you, I 
think {m going home more rewarded than 


you, because being out there in that plant 
and meeting the workers today, seeing 
what’s going on, hearing things like these 
first few words there about what happened 
here with the increase in sales and all, and 
seeing all of you, I’m going back to Wash- 
ington convinced more than ever that there 
isn’t anything the people of this country 
can’t do when the people get together and 
decide it needs to be done. 

Thank you again, and God bless you. 

Mr. Hardy. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Hyland? 


Note: The President spoke at 1 p.m. at the 
Cervantes Convention Center in St. Louis, 
Mo. He was introduced by Robert Hyland, 
immediate past chairman of the Regional 
Commerce and Growth Association. 

Prior to the luncheon, the President at- 
tended a reception at the convention center 
for head table guests. The reception and 
luncheon were part of the first small busi- 
ness forum sponsored by the RCGA, a pri- 
vate sector organization which periodically 
sponsors luncheons and seminars to discuss 
the problems of area businesses. 

The question-and-answer session was 
moderated by Bob Hardy, a local radio per- 
sonality from station KMOX in St. Louis. 
Following the session, Mr. Hyland present- 
ed the President with a Steuben eagle as a 
memento of his visit. 

Following the luncheon, the President re- 
turned to the White House. 


Budget Rescissions and Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. February 1, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
nineteen rescission proposals of fiscal year 
1983 funds totaling $1,552.0 million. 

In addition, I am reporting revisions to 
nine existing deferrals increasing the 
amount deferred by $3,155.7 million, as 
well as thirty new deferrals of funds totaling 
$6,795.9 million. 
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The rescission proposals affect Appala- 
chian Regional Development programs, 
programs in the Department of Agriculture, 
Education Activities, the Departments of 
Housing and Urban Development, Interior, 
and Transportation, as well as the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting and an off- 
budget entity in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The deferrals affect Appalachian Regional 
Development programs, International Secu- 
rity Assistance programs, and programs in 
the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Defense, Energy Activities, and the 
Departments of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Housing and Urban Development, In- 
terior, Justice, State, and Transportation, as 
well as the Railroad Retirement Board, 
Small Business Administration, Motor Carri- 
er Ratemaking Study Commission, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the United States In- 
formation Agency, and the United States 
Railway Association. 

The details of each rescission proposal 
and deferral are contained in the attached 
reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 1, 1983. 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro- 
posed rescissions and deferrals are printed 
in the Federal Register of February 4, 1983. 


Department of the Interior 





Nomination of J. J. Simmons III To Be 
Under Secretary. February 1, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. J. Simmons III to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior. He would 
succeed Donald P. Hodel. 

Mr. Simmons is currently serving as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He was vice president for govern- 
ment relations for the Amerada Hess Corp., 
New York, N.Y., in 1970-1982. He was Ad- 


ministrator, Oil Import Administration, De- 
partment of the Interior, in 1969-1970; 
Deputy Administrator, Oil Import Adminis- 
tration, in 1968-1969; Assistant Director, 
Office of Oil and Gas, Department of the 
Interior, in 1961-1968; and vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, and geologist with Sim- 
mons Royalty Co., Muskogee, Okla., in 
1949-1961. 

He graduated from St. Louis University 
(B.S., 1949) and attended the University of 
Detroit. He is married, has five children, 
and resides in Washington, D.C. He was 
born March 26, 1925. 


National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation 





Selection of Four Members of the Board of 
Directors. February 1, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to select the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 


National Railroad Passenger Corporation: 


Crete B. Harvey is owner and operator of Harvey 
Arabian Farms in Sterling, Ill. His farming in- 
terest began in 1961 with the purchase of a 
horse farm, then expanded to include grain 
and livestock production. He was born on July 
10, 1929, in Butte, Mont. 


Samuel H. Hellenbrand is vice president of real 
estate operations of International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp. and has held that position 
since 1971. He was vice president for real 
estate and industrial development for the Penn 
Central Corp. in 1968-1971. He was born No- 
vember 11, 1916, in New York. 

Frank W. Jenkins is an attorney in Ambler, Pa. 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives and serves on the board of 
the Southeastern Pennsylvania Transportation 
Authority. He was born May 8, 1926, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ralph Thomas Kerchum is a transportation con- 
sultant in Oakland, Calif. He has also served 
with the National Park Service since 1955. He 
was born November 12, 1911, in Oakland. 
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Economic Report of the President 





Annual Message to the Congress. 
February 2, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Two years ago, I came to Washington 
with a deep personal commitment to 
change America’s economic future. For 
more than a decade, the economy had suf- 
fered from low productivity growth and a 
rising rate of inflation. Government spend- 
ing absorbed an increasing share of national 
income. A shortsighted view of economic 
priorities was destroying our prospects for 
long-term prosperity. 

The economic program that I proposed 
shortly after I took office emphasized eco- 
nomic growth and a return to price stabil- 
ity. My tax proposals were designed to en- 
courage private initiative and to stimulate 
saving and productive investment. I have 
supported and encouraged the Federal Re- 
serve Board in its pursuit of price stability 
through sound monetary policy. My Admin- 
istration has slowed the growth of Federal 
regulation, strengthening the forces of com- 
petition in a number of economic sectors. 
And I have worked with the Congress to 
enact legislation that has reversed or limit- 
ed the growth of government programs 
that have become too large or outlasted 
their usefulness. 

Although the full effect of these changes 
in government policy will take time to de- 
velop, some of the benefits have already 
become apparent. The rate of consumer 
price inflation between December 1981] 
and December 1982 was only 3.9 percent, 
about one-third of the rate in the year 
before I took office. Interest rates are now 
lower than when I took office, and have 
fallen rapidly during the last 6 months. 

The Administration will propose many 
additional measures over the next several 
years to strengthen economic incentives, 
reduce burdensome regulations, increase 
capital formation, and raise our standard of 
living. It is easy to lose sight of these long- 
term goals in a year, like 1982, when the 
economy was in an extended recession. I 
am deeply troubled by the current level of 
unemployment in the United States and by 
the suffering and anxiety that it entails for 


millions of Americans. The unemployment 
that many of our citizens are experiencing 
is a consequence of the disinflation that 
must necessarily follow the accelerating in- 
flation of the last decade. Allowing the 
upward trend of inflation to continue would 
have risked even greater increases in unem- 
ployment in the future. In spite of the pres- 
ent high unemployment rate and the ac- 
companying hardships, it is essential that 
we maintain the gains against inflation that 
we have recently achieved at substantial 
cost. Continuing success in restraining infla- 
tion will provide a stronger foundation for 
economic recovery in 1983 and beyond. 


Reducing Unemployment 


The Federal Government can play an im- 
portant role in reducing unemployment. I 
believe, however, that the government 
should focus its attention on those groups 
that will continue to face high unemploy- 
ment rates even after the recovery has 
begun. By helping them to develop their 
job-related skills, we will foster productive 
careers in the private sector rather than 
dead-end jobs. This emphasis on training 
and private sector employment is the focus 
of the Jobs Training Partnership Act that I 
supported and signed into law in 1982. I am 
proposing additional steps this year to 
strengthen Federal training and retraining 
programs and to help the structurally un- 
employed find lasting jobs. 

It is understandable that many well- 
meaning members of the Congress have re- 
sponded to the current high unemployment 
rate by proposing various public works and 
employment programs. However, I am con- 
vinced that such programs would only shift 
unemployment from one industry to an- 
other at the cost of increasing the Federal 
budget deficit. 

Although programs to help the structural- 
ly unemployed are important, only a bal- 
anced and lasting recovery can achieve a 
substantial reduction in unemployment. 
There are now over four million more un- 
employed people than there were at the 
peak of the last business cycle. Nine million 
new workers are expected to join the labor 
force by 1988. Only a healthy and growing 
economy can provide the more than 13 mil- 
lion jobs needed to achieve a progressively 
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lower level of unemployment over the next 
5 years. 


The Prospects for Economic Recovery 


There are now signs that an economic 
recovery will begin soon. By December 
1982 the index of leading economic indica- 
tors had risen in 7 of the last 8 months. 
Housing starts have risen substantially over 
the last year, and by December 1982 were 
39 percent higher than 12 months earlier. 
Inventory levels have fallen sharply, so that 
increased sales should translate quickly into 
increased production and employment. 
Both long-term and short-term interest 
rates have fallen substantially. The Adminis- 
tration’s economic forecast predicts that the 
gross national product will begin to rise in 
the first quarter of 1983 and will then rise 
more quickly as the year continues. Most 
private forecasters also predict a recovery 
in 1983. 

Monetary policy will play a critical role in 
achieving a sound and sustainable economic 
recovery. If the monetary aggregates grow 
too slowly, the economy will lack the level 
of financial resources needed for continued 
economic growth. But if these aggregates 
are allowed to expand too rapidly, an in- 
crease in inflation and a short-lived recov- 
ery will result. I recognize the difficulties 
that the Federal Reserve has faced and will 
continue to face in guiding the growth of 
the money supply at a time when major 
regulatory changes have made it difficult to 
rely on old guidelines. I expect that in 1983 
the Federal Reserve will expand the money 
supply at a moderate rate consistent with 
both a sustained recovery and continued 
progress against inflation. 

Investment and Economic Growth 

An economic recovery beginning in 1983 
should bring not only a reduction in unem- 
ployment but also an increase in business 
investment over the next several years. A 
higher level of investment is an important 
ingredient in raising productivity and eco- 
nomic growth. The Accelerated Cost Recov- 
ery System that I proposed and that the 
Congress enacted in 1981 was designed to 
encourage a substantial expansion of busi- 
ness investment above the relatively low 
levels of the 1970s. Since that time the ad- 
verse effects of the recession have 
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outweighed the positive effects of the new 
tax rules. As the economy turns from reces- 
sion to recovery, however, incentives to 
invest will become more powerful. But 
business investment may not grow rapidly 
unless measures proposed by the Adminis- 
tration to reduce potentially large Federal 
budget deficits are enacted. 

Federal borrowing competes with private 
investment for available savings. If the gov- 
ernment continues to borrow large amounts 
to finance its deficit, the real interest rate 
will remain high and discourage private in- 
vestment. This process of “crowding out” 
will tend to depress private investment in 
the years ahead unless the budget deficit is 
progressively reduced. 


Fiscal Year 1984 Budget Proposals 


It is important to distinguish the cyclical 
part of the budget deficit from the structur- 
al part, which would remain even at the 
peak of the business cycle. Approximately 
one-half of the 1983 budget deficit is due to 
the depressed state of the economy. With 
earnings and profits reduced, tax receipts 
have significantly decreased, and expendi- 
tures have increased. As the economy re- 
covers, the cyclical part of the deficit will 
shrink. But cyclical recovery alone will not 
bring the deficit down to an acceptable 
size. 

In the budget I am now submitting to the 
Congress, I am proposing the dramatic 
steps needed to reduce Federal budget 
deficits in future years. My budget propos- 
als are designed to reduce the deficit by 
dealing directly with the rapid growth of 
the domestic spending programs (apart 
from interest payments) of the Federal 
Government. In 1970 these programs ac- 
counted for 10 percent of the gross national 
product and 48 percent of Federal spend- 
ing. By 1980 these programs had grown to 
14 percent of gross national product and 63 
percent of the budget. I remain committed 
to the idea that we can reduce budget defi- 
cits without increasing the burden on the 
poor, without weakening our national de- 
fense, and without destroying economic in- 
centives by counterproductive tax increases. 

Rapid congressional enactment of the 
budget would provide clear and credible 
evidence that the Federal Government in- 
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tends not to place heavy burdens on the 
capital markets in future years. Such reas- 
surance should hasten the decline in inter- 
est rates, especially long-term interest rates 
on bonds and residential mortgages, and 
improve prospects for the recovery of the 
housing, automobile, and capital investment 
sectors of the economy. 

I recognize the special importance of pro- 
tecting the social security and medicare 
programs for aged retirees and their de- 
pendents. These programs now face very 
serious financial problems. The bipartisan 
National Commission on Social Security 
Reform has recently recommended a series 
of measures, which I have endorsed, to 
eliminate the cumulative deficiency of $150 
billion to $200 billion projected for the 
social security system in the years 1983 
through 1989. It is critically important at 
this time to make changes in the social se- 
curity programs that will protect their sol- 
vency and financial viability for the years to 
come. 


The Remaining Burden of Federal 
Economic Regulation 


For many decades, the Federal Govern- 
ment has regulated the price and entry 
conditions affecting several sectors of the 
American economy. Much of this regulation 
is no longer appropriate to the conditions of 
the contemporary economy. Over time, 
most of this regulation—by restraining com- 
petition and the development of new serv- 
ices and technologies—has not served the 
interests of either consumers or producers. 
Since deregulation of some markets began 
several years ago, the experience has been 
almost uniformly encouraging. My Adminis- 
tration has supported these step-by-step ef- 
forts to reduce these regulations in markets 
that would otherwise be competitive. It is 
now time to consider broad measures to 
eliminate many of these economic regula- 
tions especially as they affect the natural 
gas, transportation, communications, and fi- 
nancial markets. 


Interest Rates and the U.S. Trade Deficit 


The very high levels of real interest rates 
over the last several years are a principal 
cause of the sharp rise in the exchange 
value of the dollar relative to foreign cur- 
rencies. This rise has reduced the ability of 


American exporters to compete in foreign 
markets and increased the competitiveness 
of imports in the domestic market. Largely 
as a result, the U.S. merchandise trade bal- 
ance showed a substantial deficit in 1982. 

Our current trade deficit is a reminder of 
the importance of international trade to the 
American economy. The export share of 
U.S. gross national product has more than 
doubled over the last three decades. Ameri- 
can workers, businesses, and farmers suffer 
when foreign governments prevent Ameri- 
can products from entering their markets, 
thus reducing U.S. export levels. While the 
United States may be forced to respond to 
the trade distorting practices of foreign gov- 
ernments through the use of strategic meas- 
ures, such practices do not warrant indis- 
criminate protectionist actions, such as do- 
mestic content rules for automobiles sold in 
the United States. Widespread protectionist 
policies would hurt American consumers by 
raising prices of the products they buy, and 
by removing some of the pressures for cost 
control and quality improvement that result 
from international competition. Moreover, 
protectionism at home could hurt the work- 
ers, farmers, and firms in the United States 


that produce goods and services for export, 
since it would almost inevitably lead to in- 
creased protectionism by governments 
abroad. I am committed to a policy of pre- 


venting the enactment of protectionist 
measures in the United States, and I will 
continue working to persuade the other na- 
tions of the world to eliminate trade distort- 
ing practices that threaten the viability of 
the international trading system upon 
which world prosperity depends. 

Trade in goods and services is only one 
aspect of our economic relations with the 
rest of the world. The international flow of 
capital into the United States and from the 
United States to other countries is also of 
great importance. The United States should 
play a primary role in preserving the vital- 
ity of the international capital market. 
Severe strains on that market developed in 
1982 as several nations found it difficult to 
service their overseas debt obligations. In 
1982, the Federal Government worked 
closely with debtor and creditor nations and 
the major international lending agencies to 
prevent a disruption in the functioning of 
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world capital markets. Now, with the coop- 
eration of a wide variety of creditors, coun- 
tries with especially severe debt-servicing 
difficulties are establishing economic and fi- 
nancial programs that will permit them to 
meet their international obligations. 


The Years Ahead 


We are now at a critical juncture for the 
American economy. The recession has led 
to strong pressures from some members of 
the Congress and from others to abandon 
our commitment to a policy that is aimed at 
long-term economic growth, capital accu- 
mulation, and price stability. There are 
many who urge new government spending 
programs and forcing the Federal Reserve 
to raise monetary growth rates to levels 
that would rekindle inflation. 

I am convinced that such policies would 
prove detrimental to the long-run interests 
of the American people. Our economy, de- 
spite the recession, is extraordinarily resil- 
ient and is now on the road to a healthy 
recovery. It is essential in the year ahead 
that the Administration and the Congress 
work together, take a long-term perspec- 
tive, and pursue economic policies that lead 
to sustained economic growth and to great- 
er prosperity for all Americans. 


Ronald Reagan 
February 2, 1983. 


Note: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Economic Report of the 
President, Transmitted to the Congress, Feb- 
ruary 1983—Together With the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers” (Government Printing Office, 287 
pages). 


Meeting With Jewish Leaders 





Remarks at the White House Meeting. 
February 2, 1983 





Good morning, and please sit down. And 
thank you very much. I’ve just had the op- 
portunity to hear from your leaders regard- 
ing the future of the Middle East and world 
Jewry, and I thank you all for coming to the 
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White House today. We’re honored to have 
you. And I want to take a few moments 
now, if I could, to discuss some thoughts of 
my own about the critical issues that we 
face together. 

First, let me say again how honored I am 
that the leaders of American and world 
Jewry, many of you whom I’ve known over 
the years, are meeting together here. 

This week marks the 50th anniversary of 
Adolf Hitler’s rise to power. It’s incumbent 
upon us all, Jews and gentiles alike, to re- 
member the tragedy of Nazi Germany, to 
recall how a fascist regime conceived in 
hatred brought a reign of terror and atroc- 
ity on the Jewish people and on the world, 
and to pledge that never again will the 
decent people of the world permit such a 
thing to occur. Never again can people of 
conscience overlook the rise of anti-Sem- 
itism in silence. 

Americans can be proud, I think, that our 
government is moving forward to build a 
memorial in our nation’s Capital to com- 
memorate the Holocaust. Those who per- 
ished as a result of Nazi terror, millions of 
individual men and women and children 
whose lives were taken so senselessly, must 
never be forgotten. I’m aware that, in April, 
American Holocaust survivors and their 
families will gather in Washington to thank 
our country for what it has done for them. 
And this gathering should touch the heart 
of every American. 

You know perhaps better than I that the 
defeat of the Third Reich did not present a 
final triumph over bigotry and prejudice. 
Even today in the free world we hear of 
swastikas painted on synagogues, of holy 
books and scrolls desecrated by hoodlums, 
and of terrorist attacks. We see Jewish 
schools in Europe forced to employ armed 
guards to protect children, and many con- 
gregations, even in this country, hiring 
guards to protect worshiping during the 
High Holy Days. These things bear witness 
that the fight, even in the free world, is not 
yet won. 

In totalitarian societies, and particularly 
the Soviet Union, Jews face even greater 
adversity. Despite the rights enumerated in 
the Soviet Constitution and in the Helsinki 
agreements, Soviet Jews are denied basic 
rights to study and practice their religion, 
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to secure higher education and good jobs, 
or to emigrate freely. Heroic men and 
women like Anatoly Shcharanskiy, who 
openly proclaim their Jewish pride and 
desire to emigrate, are subjected to brutal 
harassment and imprisonment. But, just as 
Soviet Jews will not forget their own herit- 
age nor abandon hope for freedom, we will 
not forget them. We will not, as the West- 
ern democracies did 4 days [decades] ' ago, 
turn a deaf ear to distant pleas for help. 

There are those who suggest that a new 
era of improved East-West relations is possi- 
ble because the new Soviet leadership 
shares Western tastes. Well, yes, we’re told 
that Mr. Andropov drinks Scotch and fine 
French wines, and listens to jazz and rock 
and roll, and reads Western literature. 
Frankly, it doesn’t appear to affect Soviet 
policy in Poland or Afghanistan. But make 
no mistake, we seek better relations with 
the Soviet Union. We pray for the day 
when all Soviet citizens will enjoy basic 
human liberties, improvement in that area. 
And the Kremlin knows this would do 
much better for East-West relations. 

My administration has persistently main- 
tained pressure on Soviet authorities to live 
up to their agreements. Specifically in the 
CSCE Review Conference, our representa- 
tive, Max Kampelman, has continued to 
raise not only the emigration issue but also 
to challenge those Soviet internal practices 
which deny Soviet Jews and other citizens 
as well their basic human rights and violate 
the letter and spirit of the Helsinki Accords. 
Secretary Shultz has also discussed these 
issues with Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

Those of us who believe in better rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, yet, at the 
same time, value freedom and human de- 
cency, we’ve made it plain now we want 
deeds, not rhetoric and repression from the 
new Soviet leadership. We’ve had enough 
of words. There’s no better way for them to 
begin than by releasing the prisoners of 
conscience in Siberia and restoring Jewish 
emigration to the levels of the late 1970's. 
And I might add, they could give us an 
accounting of one of mankind’s true heroes, 
Raoul Wallenberg. 

Let me now turn to a third item that I 
wanted to discuss with you, the Middle 


1 White House correction. 


East. America’s commitment to Israel re- 
mains strong and enduring. And, again, I 
ask you to focus on deeds. 

Since the foundation of the State of Israel, 
the United States has stood by her and 
helped her to pursue security, peace, and 
economic growth. Our friendship is based 
on historic moral and strategic ties, as well 
as our shared dedication to democracy. 
We’ve had disagreements, as would be ex- 
pected between friends, even between 
good friends. Our friendship continues, 
however, and there should be no doubt that 
America’s commitment to Israel’s security 
remains as it always has been. 

Over the last year, our diplomats and ma- 
rines have been engaged in a campaign for 
peace and security in the Middle East. As I 
said last September, we believe that the 
events of the past year have created new 
opportunities for peace that must not be 
lost. The current political fluidity and gen- 
eral desire to break the cycle of terror and 
war present a special chance to bring peace 
to this long-troubled region. It’s vital to the 
United States, to Israel, and to all those who 
yearn for an end to the killing that we not 
let these current opportunities pass by. 

The proposals I made to build an endur- 
ing peace are strongly rooted in the history 
of the region and are designed to promote 
negotiations that will achieve a solution ac- 
ceptable to all the parties. They’re based on 
an historic U.S. commitment to Israelis’ se- 
curity. They reaffirm the Camp David ac- 
cords, which deem that peace must bring 
security to Israel and provide for the legiti- 
mate rights of the Palestinians. 

Our proposals are founded on the Camp 
David process and United Nations Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338, which 
produced the region’s first meaningful 
peace treaty, ending the state of war be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. Israel and Arab 
leaders must take the necessary risks for 
peace to take root and bloom if we're to 
succeed. It is riskier to do nothing, to let 
this time pass with no tangible sign of prog- 
ress. 

We share with Israel three goals in Leba- 
non: a speedy withdrawal of all foreign 
forces, a strong central government for 
Lebanon with jurisdiction over all its terri- 
tory, and full and effective guarantees that 
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southern Lebanon will no longer be used as 
a staging ground for terrorist attacks against 
Israel. To achieve these goals will require 
negotiating flexibility by all of the parties. 

With respect to the broader peace proc- 
ess, again, great courage and some risk will 
be required on both sides. Israel must be 
prepared to engage in serious negotiations 
over the future of the West Bank and Gaza. 
As I’ve stated previously, the most signifi- 
cant action demonstrating Israel’s good faith 
would be a settlements freeze. On the 
other hand, King Hussein should step for- 
ward, ready to negotiate peace directly 
with Israel. 

Each of these steps is independent but 
related. And for all three, the time to act is 
now. The fight against anti-Semitism, the 
struggle for Soviet Jewry, and the search for 
peace and security in the Middle East re- 
quire courage, sacrifice, and tenacity from 
all parties. There are ample excuses for 
those who do not share our goals or dedica- 
tion; but if history is the guide, those who 
see opportunities for peace and pursue 
them, who see injustice and condemn it, 
who fight for liberty will in the end prevail. 

We're making the future in which our 
children will live. Only the courage to act 
will ensure that it is a more peaceful, 
secure, and free world. 

The Talmud tells us, “The day is short, 
the work is great. You don’t have to finish 
the work. Neither are you free to desist 
from it.” And also from the Talmud: “For 
God could find no vessel which was full of 
blessing as shalom, peace.” 

America knows God’s blessings. Our cup 
truly runneth over. We seek only to share 
the blessings of liberty, peace, and prosper- 
ity. 

Now, my schedule is such I wanted to 
hear further from you with regard to your 
views—had, as I say, a brief opportunity 
before our meeting here with your leaders. 
But I am going to have to depart. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:07 a.m. in 
the East Room. Prior to his remarks, he met 
privately in the Oval Office with leaders of 
several of the organizations represented in 
the larger East Room meeting. 
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United States Participation in the 
United Nations 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. February 2, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit herewith a 
report of the activities of the United States 
Government in the United Nations and its 
affiliated agencies, as required by the 
United Nations Participation Act (Public 
Law 264, 79th Congress). The report covers 
calendar year 1981, the first year of my 
Administration. 

During this first year we devoted much 
time and effort to making our participation 
in the organizations of the United Nations 
system more effective and to rendering the 
system more efficient. We have urged the 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies to 
slow budget growth, define priorities, up- 
grade personnel, and purge debate of irrel- 
evant and divisive rhetoric. We have pur- 
sued these changes in order to strengthen 
the United Nations and help it realize its 
enormous potential for maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security and for contribut- 
ing to the economic and social betterment 
of the world’s peoples. 

The year 1981 saw the United Nations 
constructively engaged in a number of im- 
portant areas. United Nations peacekeeping 
forces have helped prevent serious fighting 
in Cyprus and the Golan Heights; the 
United Nations General Assembly called for 
an end to Soviet and Vietnamese aggression 
in Afghanistan and Kampuchea; and several 
United Nations organizations and agencies 
continued their valuable humanitarian and 
technical work around the world. The year 
also saw the election of a new United Na- 
tions Secretary General, Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, an experienced and able interna- 
tional diplomat. 

At the same time, the United Nations’ 
1981 performance left much room for im- 
provement. Extreme United Nations resolu- 
tions on the Middle East and Southern 
Africa often increased tensions rather than 
promoted solutions. The General Assembly 
called for the Government of El Salvador to 
negotiate with the guerrillas opposing it, 
discounting in advance the value of elec- 
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tions which proved a resounding success. 
Resolutions on arms control were often 
propagandistic and worked against the goal 
of genuine, balanced, and verifiable arms 
reductions. The General Assembly ap- 
proved an_ unjustifiably large biennial 
budget in the face of United States opposi- 
tion. 

My Administration will continue to work 
strenuously and constructively to defend 
United States interests in the United Na- 
tions setting and to make the Organization 
itself increasingly more responsive to global 
problems and needs. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 2, 1983. 


Note: The 393-page report is entitled 
“United States Participation in the UN— 
Report by the President to the Congress for 
the year 1981.” 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of Vincent Puritano To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Comptroller). 
February 2, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Vincent Puritano to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
ler). He would succeed Jack R. Borsting. 

Mr. Puritano has been serving as execu- 
tive assistant to the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense since 1981. He was special assistant 
to the Deputy Director of the CIA in 1978- 
1980 and served on the staff of the Office 
of Management and Budget in 1969-1978. 
He was with the U.S. Department of State 
in 1960-1969. 

He graduated from Siena College (B.S., 
1959), New York University Graduate 
School (M.B.A., 1960) and the John F. Ken- 
nedy Graduate School at Harvard Universi- 
ty (M.P.A., 1969). He is married, has two 
sons, and resides in Annandale, Va. He was 
born January 10, 1930. 


National Afro-American (Black) History 
Month, February 1983 





Message of the President. 
February 2, 1983 





Every American can be grateful to the 
Association for the Study of Afro-American 
Life and History for its dedicated efforts to 
promote both popular and scholarly interest 
in American black history. From 1915 for- 
ward this organization has served to famil- 
iarize our citizens with the outstanding con- 
tributions of black Americans. Through its 
work, we as a nation can more fully per- 
ceive the meaning of the events that have 
shaped our destiny. 

The observance of Afro-American (Black) 
History Month affords all of us a fine oppor- 
tunity to recognize further and to appreci- 
ate the role of black Americans in the de- 
velopment of our nation This annual ob- 
servance promotes heightened awareness of 
the significant participation of black citizens 
in every level and aspect of our national 
life. It is a time when we transcend past 
struggles for advancement and gratefully 
acknowledge our rich and valuable diversi- 
ty. Our heritage lends strength to the fiber 
of our country. 

Understanding black history is fundamen- 
tal to a thorough comprehension of the full 
scope and sweep of the American historical 
experience. By more fully appreciating 
America’s commitment to freedom and jus- 
tice, we can avoid the mistakes of the past 
and fulfill the hopes of the future. 


Ronald Reagan 


Lunar New Year, 4681 





Message of the President. 
February 2, 1983 





In this, the Year of the Boar, it is a pleas- 
ure to extend my warmest greetings to all 
those celebrating this Lunar New Year, 
4681. 

On February 13 of the Western calendar, 
Chinese, Korean, and Vietnamese Ameri- 
cans welcome the dawn of a new year and 
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rejoice in the promise of a period filled 
with happiness and good fortune. It is a 
time to reaffirm hopes and goals and a time 
to cast away the troubles of the old year—a 
time to take pride in what we have accom- 
plished and to look ahead with enthusiasm 
to all that we will be able to achieve in the 
months ahead. 

According to ancient lore, those born in 
the Year of the Boar are lucky in all ways 
and their lives are marked by success. As 
one born in this auspicious year, I am de- 
lighted to join with you in celebrating this 
very special year, and it is my heartfelt wish 
that any good fortune that I derive from it 
will auger well for our country. 

May 4681 bring each of you health, pros- 
perity, and well-being. 


Ronald Reagan 


National Prayer Breakfast 





Remarks at the Annual Breakfast. 
February 3, 1983 





Thank you all very much, all our friends 
and distinguished guests here at the head- 
table and all of you very distinguished 
people. 

General Vessey,' I’m terribly tempted to 
call for a vote right now on the defense 
budget. [Laughter] 

Nancy and I are delighted to be with you 
here this morning. 

You know, on the way over, I remem- 
bered something that happened a long time 
ago when teachers could talk about things 
like religion in the classroom. And a very 
lovely teacher was talking to her class of 
young boys, and she asked, “How many of 
you would like to go to heaven?” And all 
the hands instantly shot into the air at once, 
except one, and she was astounded. And 
she said, “Charlie, you mean you don’t want 
to go to heaven?” He said, “Sure, I want to 
go to heaven, but not with that bunch.” 
[Laughter] 

Maybe there’s a little bit of Charlie in 
each of us. [Laughter] But somehow I don’t 


‘Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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think that wanting to go to heaven, but 
only on our terms, and certainly not with 
that other bunch, is quite what God had in 
mind. The prayer that I sometimes think 
we don’t often use enough—and one that I 
learned a few years ago and only after I had 
gotten into the business that I’m in—is one 
of asking forgiveness for the resentment 
and the bitterness that we sometimes feel 
towards someone, whether it’s in business 
dealings or in government or whatever 
we're doing, and forgetting that we are 
brothers and sisters and that each of them is 
loved equally by God as much as we feel 
that He loves us. 

I’m so thankful that there will always be 
one day in the year when people all over 
our land can sit down as neighbors and 
friends and remind ourselves of what our 
real task is. This task was spelled out in the 
Old and the New Testament. Jesus was 
asked, “Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?” And He replied, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. The second is like unto it, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.” 

Can we resolve to reach, learn, and try to 
heed the greatest message ever written— 
God’s word and the Holy Bible. Inside its 
pages lie all the answers to all the problems 
that man has ever known. 

Now, I am assuming a new position; but I 
should warn our friends in the loyal opposi- 
tion, this new job won’t require me to leave 
the White House. With the greatest enthusi- 
asm, I have agreed to serve as honorary 
chairman for the Year of the Bible. 

When we think how many people in the 
world are imprisoned or tortured, harassed 
for even possessing a Bible or trying to read 
one—something that maybe we should real- 
ize how—and take advantage of what we 
can do so easily. In its lessons and the great 
wealth of its words, we find comfort, 
strength, wisdom, and hope. And when we 
find ourselves feeling a little like Charlie, 
we might remember something that Abra- 
ham Lincoln said over a hundred years ago: 
“We have forgotten the gracious hand that 
preserved us in peace, and multiplied and 
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enriched and strengthened us; and we have 
vainly imagined, in the deceitfulness of our 
hearts, that all these blessings were pro- 
duced by some superior wisdom and virtue 
of our own. . . we have become too proud 
to pray to the God that made us!” Well, 
isn’t it time for us to say, “We’re not too 
proud to pray”? 

We face great challenges in this country, 
but we’ve faced great challenges before and 
conquered them. What carried us through 
was a willingness to seek power and protec- 
tion from One much greater than ourselves, 
to turn back to Him and to trust in His 
mercy. Without His help, America will not 
go forward. 

I have a very special old Bible. And 
alongside a verse in the Second Book of 
Chronicles there are some words, handwrit- 
ten, very faded by now. And, believe me, 
the person who wrote those words was an 
authority. Her name was Nelle Wilson 
Reagan. She was my mother. And she wrote 
about that verse, “A most wonderful verse 
for the healing of the nations.” 

Now, the verse that she’d marked reads: 
“If my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven 

. . and will heal their land.” 

I know that at times all of us—I do—feel 
that perhaps in our prayers we ask for too 
much. And then there are those other times 
when we feel that something isn’t impor- 
tant enough to bother God with it. Maybe 
we should let Him decide those things. 

The war correspondent Marguerite Hig- 
gins, who received the Pulitzer Prize for 
International Reporting because of her cov- 
erage of the Korean war, among all her 
writings had an account one day of the 
Fifth Company of marines who were part 
of an 18,000-man force that was in combat 
with a hundred thousand of the enemy. 
And she described an incident that took 
place early, just after dawn on a very cold 
morning. It was 42 degrees below zero. 
And the weary marines, half frozen stood 
by their dirty, mud-covered trucks, eating 
their breakfast from tin cans. 

She saw one huge marine was eating cold 
beans with a trench knife. His clothes were 
frozen stiff as a board; his face was covered 
with a heavy beard and crusted with mud. 


And one of the little group of war corre- 
spondents who were on hand went up to 
him and said, “If I were God and could 
grant you anything you wished, what would 
you most like?” And the marine stood there 
for a moment, looking down at that cold tin 
of beans, and then he raised his head and 
said, “Give me tomorrow.” 

Now I would like to sign a proclamation 
which will make 1983 the Year of the Bible. 
And I want to thank Senator Bill Armstrong 
and Representative Carlos Moorhead and 
all those inside and outside of Congress who 
assisted them and made this all possible. 
Thank you, and God bless you. And I’m 
going down and sign the proclamation. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:03 a.m. in 


the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


Year of the Bible, 1983 





Proclamation 5018. February 3, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Of the many influences that have shaped 
the United States of America into a distinc- 
tive Nation and people, none may be said 
to be more fundamental and enduring than 
the Bible. 

Deep religious beliefs stemming from the 
Old and New Testaments of the Bible in- 
spired many of the early settlers of our 
country, providing them with the strength, 
character, convictions, and faith necessary 
to withstand great hardship and danger in 
this new and rugged land. These shared be- 
liefs helped forge a sense of common pur- 
pose among the widely dispersed colonies— 
a sense of community which laid the foun- 
dation for the spirit of nationhood that was 
to develop in later decades. 

The Bible and its teachings helped form 
the basis for the Founding Fathers’ abiding 
belief in the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual, rights which they found implicit in 
the Bible’s teachings of the inherent worth 
and dignity of each individual. This same 
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sense of man patterned the convictions of 
those who framed the English system of law 
inherited by our own Nation, as well as the 
ideals set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 

For centuries the Bible’s emphasis on 
compassion and love for our neighbor has 
inspired institutional and governmental ex- 
pressions of benevolent outreach such as 
private charity, the establishment of schools 
and hospitals, and the abolition of slavery. 

Many of our greatest national leaders— 
among them Presidents Washington, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, and Wilson—have recognized 
the influence of the Bible on our country’s 
development. The plainspoken Andrew 
Jackson referred to the Bible as no less than 
“the rock on which our Republic rests.” 
Today our beloved America and, indeed, 
the world, is facing a decade of enormous 
challenge. As a people we may well be 
tested as we have seldom, if ever, been 
tested before. We will need resources of 
spirit even more than resources of technol- 
ogy, education, and armaments. There 
could be no more fitting moment than now 
to reflect with gratitude, humility, and ur- 
gency upon the wisdom revealed to us in 
the writing that Abraham Lincoln called 
“the best gift God has ever given to man 

. But for it we could not know right 
from wrong.” 

The Congress of the United States, in rec- 
ognition of the unique contribution of the 
Bible in shaping the history and character 
of this Nation, and so many of its citizens, 
has by Senate Joint Resolution 165 author- 
ized and requested the President to desig- 
nate the year 1983 as the “Year of the 
Bible.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
recognition of the contributions and influ- 
ence of the Bible on our Republic and our 
people, do hereby proclaim 1983 the Year 
of the Bible in the United States. I encour- 
age all citizens, each in his or her own way, 
to reexamine and rediscover its priceless 
and timeless message. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 


the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 
Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:10 a.m., February 3, 1983) 


Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation 





Appointment of Three Members of the 
Board of Directors. February 3, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation. The President also intends to 
designate Henry A. Berliner, Jr., as Chair- 
man and Arthur A. Fletcher as Vice Chair- 
man. 

Henry A. Berliner, Jr., to serve for a term expir- 
ing October 26, 1988. He will succeed Thomas 
F. Murphy. He has been a senior partner in the 
law firm of Berliner & Maloney, Washington, 
D.C., since 1969. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington. He was born 
February 9, 1934. 

Arthur A. Fletcher to serve for a term expiring 
October 26, 1988. He will succeed Leonard A. 
Haft. He is president of Arthur A. Fletcher & 
Associates, Washington, D.C. He is married, has 
five children, and resides in Washington, D.C. 
He was born December 22, 1924. 

Carl L. Shipley to serve for the remainder of the 
term expiring October 26, 1984. He will suc- 
ceed Nathaniel Alexander Ownings. He is a 
senior member of the law firm of Shipley, 
Smoak & Henry in Washington, D.C. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in Wash- 
ington. He was born December 16, 1919. 


National Institute of Justice 





Appointment of Bishop L. Robinson as a 
Member of the Advisory Board. 
February 3, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Bishop L. Robinson to be a 
member of the National Institute of Justice 
Advisory Board for a term expiring January 
11, 1986. This is a reappointment. 
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Mr. Robinson is deputy commissioner of 
the Operations Bureau of the Baltimore 
Police Department. He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Baltimore, Md. He was 
born January 16, 1927. 


Meeting With Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky of Austria 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
February 3, 1983 





The President. You know, of course, that 
our guest here today has been Chancellor 
Kreisky of the Republic of Austria. And in 
the course of our meeting in the Oval 
Office and our working lunch today, Chan- 
cellor Kreisky and I have had the opportu- 
nity to discuss two areas of the world that 
are vital to the maintenance of peace and 
human dignity—the Middle East and 
Poland. 

The Chancellor is a man of extensive ex- 
perience in international affairs. And I’m 
pleased that I was able, like the seven 
American Presidents before me, to have the 
opportunity to exchange views with him. 
Our bilateral relationship with Austria re- 
mains close and cooperative. 

And I was also pleased today to be able to 
tell him and to have his immediate approv- 
al of my intention to nominate as our next 
Ambassador to Austria, Helene von Damm, 
who has been with our administration from 
the very beginning. 

It’s been a pleasure to welcome Chancel- 
lor Kreisky to Washington again and to reaf- 
firm our friendship with the Austrian 
people. 

The Chancellor. Mr. President, I am very 
happy that today I had this opportunity for 
an exchange of views with you. 

The relations between the United States 
and Austria are completely without fric- 
tions. They are characterized by long-last- 
ing friendship between the two peoples and 
by close cooperation between the two gov- 
ernments. 

Austria today, at the time when it is pros- 
perous and in a good position, is still grate- 
ful for all which has been done during more 
than 35 years by the United States. And all 


this has established an unshakable friend- 
ship which connects the great democracy of 
the United States with the small Republic of 
Austria. 

Mr. President, I am extemely grateful to 
tell you that the Austrian Republic and the 
Government and the Federal President 
would be happy to see Mrs. von Damm in 
Austria as the next Ambassador of the 
United States. 

Thank you very much. 

The President. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:08 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. 

Earlier in the day, the President and the 
Chancellor met in the Oval Office. The 
meeting was followed by a working lun- 
cheon in the Residence. 


United States Ambassador to Austria 
and Assistant to the President for 
Presidential Personnel 





Nomination of Helene von Damm as 
Ambassador and Appointment of John S. 
Herrington as Assistant to the President. 
February 3, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Helene von Damm as Am- 
bassador to Austria. She will succeed Theo- 
dore E. Cummings, deceased. 

The President will nominate Mrs. von 
Damm as Ambassador in late spring. Upon 
her confirmation, the President intends to 
appoint John S. Herrington as Assistant to 
the President for Presidential Personnel. 

Helene von Damm has been serving as 
Assistant to the President for Presidential 
Personnel since August 1982. From October 
1981 to August 1982 she served as Director 
of Presidential Personnel with the rank of 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 

Mrs. Von Damm has been associated with 
President Reagan since his first campaign 
for Governor in California in 1966. She has 
served him as Personal Secretary during his 
two terms as Governor, executive assistant 
during his business years, and as Northeast 
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regional finance director in the 1980 Presi- 
dential campaign. After the election, during 
the transition period, she served as Asso- 
ciate Director of Personnel. For the first 9 
months of the administration, Mrs. von 
Damm was Personal Secretary and Special 
Assistant to the President. 

She presently serves as member at large 
of the United Service Organization World 
Board of Governors, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Executive Exchange, 
the White House Coordinating Council on 
Women, and the board of directors of the 
S.0.S. Kinderdorf International’s U.S. based 
affiliate. 

Helene von Damm was born in Ulmer- 
field, Austria, on May 4, 1938 and received 
her formal education in Austria before im- 
migrating to the United States in 1959. She 
has received public affairs leadership train- 
ing by the Coro Foundation in Los Angeles. 
In 1976 she edited “Sincerely, Ronald 
Reagan.” She is married to Byron Leeds, a 
businessman, and resides in Washington, 
D.C., and New Jersey. 

Since September 25, 1981, Mr. Herring- 
ton has been serving as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Manpower and Reserve Af- 
fairs. He has recently tendered his resigna- 
tion from that post to become a Special 
Consultant to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Herrington was born in Los Angeles, 
Calif., on May 31, 1939, and graduated from 
University High School, Los Angeles, in 
1957. He is a graduate of Stanford Universi- 
ty, where he received his A.B. degree in 
economics in 1961. At Stanford, he played 
varsity rugby, soccer, and boxed. Mr. Her- 
rington received his LL.B. and J.D. degrees 
at the University of California, Hastings Col- 
lege of Law, San Francisco, in 1964. Mr. 
Herrington has been a practicing attorney 
in California since 1965, where he had a 
varied law practice ranging from criminal 
prosecution with the Ventura County Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office to corporate and real 
estate law. He also expanded his interests 
into real estate development, ranching, res- 
toration of historic buildings, and other in- 
vestment undertakings. Mr. Herrington 
moved to Washington, D.C., in January 
1981, to become Deputy Assistant to the 
President and Director of Presidential Per- 
sonnel. 
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Mr. Herrington served as a first lieuten- 
ant in the United States Marine Corps Re- 
serves. He is a member of the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board, the Department of the 
Navy Review and Oversight Council, the 
President’s Military Manpower Task Force 
Working Group, and the Defense Depart- 
ment Per Diem Committee. He is also a 
member of the United States Naval Insti- 
tute, the Navy League, Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, and the Naval 
Enlisted Reserve Association. 

Mr. Herrington is married to the former 
Lois Haight of San Francisco. They have 
two daughters. 


American Heart Month, 1983 





Proclamation 5019. February 3, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Diseases of the heart and blood vessels 
are our Nation’s most pressing health prob- 
lem. Over sixty million Americans are af- 
flicted by one or another of this family of 
diseases, which cause nearly a _ million 
deaths annually, disable many millions of 
others, and cost the Nation more than $60 
billion each year. The leading killers among 
the cardiovascular diseases are coronary 
heart disease and stroke. 

In 1948 a newly created Federal 
agency—now the National Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute—and a private health orga- 
nization, the American Heart Association, 
joined hands to combat the cardiovascular 
diseases. Their combined efforts were di- 
rected toward the conquest of these dis- 
eases through prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment; through the training of new re- 
search workers and clinicians in the cardio- 
vascular field; and through support for com- 
munity service programs. 

Until the mid-1960s mortality from coro- 
nary heart disease had continued to in- 
crease despite our best efforts; however, in 
1965 mortality from heart disease began a 
steady decline that continues to the pres- 
ent. From 1972 to 1980, mortality rates 
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from coronary heart disease declined by 
22.5 percent, and mortality rates from 
stroke declined by 36.5 percent. 

Advances in diagnosis and treatment 
have been major factors in these reductions. 
But perhaps equally important, large num- 
bers of Americans have voluntarily modi- 
fied their habits and lifestyles: many have 
quit or cut down on cigarette smoking, are 
watching their weight and blood cholesterol 
levels, exercising more, and seeking the 
help of a physician in the control of treata- 
ble conditions which increase the risk of 
premature arteriosclerosis and its conse- 
quences. 

Though we have made considerable prog- 
ress in reducing the toll in illness, disability, 
and death caused by cardiovascular dis- 
eases, these diseases continue to be a seri- 
ous threat to the health and well-being of 
our citizens. To encourage continued appli- 
cation of what is known about the preven- 
tion and relief of cardiovascular diseases 
and to stimulate the development of new 
knowledge and techniques that may bring 
about their ultimate conquest, the Congress 
has requested that the President annually 
proclaim February as American Heart 
Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of February 
1983 as American Heart Month. I invite the 
Governors of the States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the officials of other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and the American people, to 
join me in reaffirming our commitment to 
the resolution of the nationwide problem of 
cardiovascular disease. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of Feb., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:50 p.m., February 4, 1983] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 4. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters. February 4, 1983 





Unemployment 


The President. Good morning. 

Today, millions of Americans can take 
heart. Unemployment has finally started 
down. This dip in unemployment, coming 
just after’ the word of higher retail sales, 
higher auto sales, is one more sign that 
America is on the mend. Confidence is re- 
turning and with reason. And while we may 
see some ups and downs on the way to 
recovery, we’re on the move now, and 
that’s our best hope for more productive, 
lasting jobs. 

According to our own, very cautious fore- 
casts, economic recovery will create more 
than 4% million new jobs by the end of 
1984. If the Congress cooperates, if it holds 
the iine on spending, we can enjoy strong, 
sustained growth without triggering a 
return to the double-digit inflation and soar- 
ing interest rates that caused unemploy- 
ment to rise and nearly destroyed our econ- 
omy. 

Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News]. 


January Unemployment Figures 


Q. Mr. President, Labor Department offi- 
cials point out that there was a big seasonal 
adjustment in January and also, of course, 
the military was included in the employ- 
ment figures for the first time in January. 
Don’t both of those factors exaggerate the 
improvement in the January unemploy- 
ment? 

The President. No, because, Chris, first of 
all, the figures that they give are the sea- 
sonally adjusted. And most of the time—I’ve 
always questioned and said, you know, “Ex- 
plain that to me,” because most of the time 
the unadjusted figures show more people 
employed. But they’ve used this. But with 
regard to the military, they gave two sets of 
figures. They have just started to include 
the military as employed—those serving in 
the United States only. This is only simple 
justice, because every time someone left 
the service and didn’t have a job, they auto- 
matically counted them as unemployed. But 
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they are using two sets of figures. If you 
include the military, that set of figures is 
unemployment was only 10.7 and it went 
down to 10.2 instead of 10.4. So, they’re 
relatively the same. 


Government Construction Projects 


Q. If I may follow up, sir, given the good 
news about unemployment in January, will 
you still consider the acceleration of gov- 
ernment construction projects or some kind 
of jobs program? 

The President. Well, we’re looking at that 
and have been looking at that. Those are 
things that are in the budget, in which var- 
ious agencies and departments and the Vet- 
erans Administration have got things that 
need doing. And what we’re looking at is to 
see if we can accelerate the start of those 
and move them up. But it wouldn’t make 
any budget change. 

Q. Mr. President, would you look with 
favor on accelerating some of those con- 
struction projects even if it meant increas- 
ing the budget—perhaps by okaying con- 
struction projects that were scheduled to 
take place in later years? 

The President. Well, we might look at 


them, but we would look at them always 
with the idea that our greatest goal must be 
to hold this line on deficits in order to reas- 
sure the money markets out there that we 
do intend to hold the line and that they can 
look forward to continued recovery. 

Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News]. 


Unemployment 


Q. Mr. President, one thing concerned 
me. You said unemployment has finally 
started down. Does that mean that you 
think that over, say, the next 2 years unem- 
ployment won't come back up, touching the 
11 percent mark? Do you think this is a 
trend downward or just a dip? 

The President. | think it is a trend. I do 
think this: If you look at past recessions, 
you'll see that there’s been a volatility to 
the unemployment figures. Now, that 
doesn’t mean that they come up higher 
than the highest point. But, for example, 
there may be a month where it might level 
off or come up, say, a little above the 10.4 
[percent]. I don’t think that you will see it 
come up above the high mark of 10.8 [per- 
cent]. 
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Now, you, and then I'll get you. 
Tax Cut and Indexing 


Q. Mr. President, earlier this week in St. 
Louis, you said quite emphatically that 
there would be no give on the third year of 
the tax cut and on indexation the following 
year. Yet, your spokesmen, including the 
Treasury Secretary, have been hinting in 
public otherwise, that there might be some 
give. Which is it going to be? 

The President. | think the worst thing in 
the world we could do—and particularly 
with recovery started now—is to do any- 
thing that would smack of a tax increase— 
as those would—and to take away those two 
parts of the economic program. And I just 
feel very determined about that. 

Q. If I could follow up, sir, why have your 
spokesmen been hinting otherwise? 

The President. | haven’t heard exactly the 
remarks, and since I’ve come back, we 
haven’t had a chance for any conversations 
about that. Maybe they’re trying to indicate 
what I did in the State of the Union ad- 
dress, that there is a certain flexibility with 
regard to wanting to have a bipartisan pro- 
gram here to go forward together as we did 
on the social security program. 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]. 


Humanitarian Aid for the Unemployed 


Q. Mr. President, with the consensus now 
on both sides of the aisle up on Capitol Hill, 
will you commit to some kind of jobs pro- 
gram and will you commit to one that con- 
tains what your own people are calling hu- 
manitarian aid for the unemployed? 

The President. Well, let me point some- 
thing out they seem to be ignoring. First of 
all, the basic employment and training pro- 
gram, the act of 1983, is providing $5 bil- 
lion in job training and so forth for about 3 
million Americans. That’s in the fiscal 83 
year. But there is already $93 billion in the 
"84 budget for that very fact, for the unem- 
ployed, the needy, and so forth. So we’ve 
got quite a big budgeted amount in this and 
programs and ideas aimed at job training to 
meet this structural problem, because there 
are many unemployed people who will not 
be going back to the same jobs they had. 
Those jobs will not longer exist. And we’re 
prepared to do something about that. 
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Q. Sir, if I may follow up, there’s a great 
deal of pressure from both Republicans and 
Democrats to do something visible and to 
do it soon beyond what’s already in your 
budget proposal. Will you? 

The President. Well, they were talking 
about that before they’d seen what was in 
the budget proposal. 

Q. And they’re still talking about it. 

The President. 1 had an argument the 
other day with someone who was talking 
about the very thing that I was finally 
able—when I got a word in—to say it’s in 
the budget already. And we’re certainly 
going to listen to what is suggested in rela- 
tion to what is already proposed. And, as I 
say, we want to go forward in a bipartisan 
manner. 

Q. Mr. President, on humanitarian aid, do 
you intend to provide any help at all to 
those people who have no food, or not 
enough of it, and those people who have no 
homes? 

The President. We certainly are doing ev- 
erything that we can in that regard. And 
there are programs that have been in place 
over the years for that very problem. Those 
people are automatically eligible for the 
programs that are in place. And we intend 
to continue that. 

Q. But nothing new at all? 

The President. No. 


Situation in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, could you give us your 
own reaction to the half dozen incidents 
that have occurred between our marines 
and the Israelis in Lebanon? And could you 
also respond to this growing feeling that the 
marines are in there for a longer stay that 
we initially thought? Some people are now 
talking about the possibility that the ma- 
rines may be there for another year. 

The President. 1 can’t set any time limit 
on it. We’re trying to expedite the depar- 
ture from Lebanon of all the foreign forces 
in there. 

These incidents are the type of thing that 
can happen, and the best answer to them is 
for the Israelis, the Syrians, and what rem- 
nants of the PLO there are to go back 
beyond their own borders. 

The multinational forces were put in 
there at the request of the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment, while they tried to establish stabil- 


ity in their own country. And this is evi- 
dence of it, the fact that where the multina- 
tional forces are carrying out their purpose, 
these repeated efforts to go through their 
lines and do what has been agreed that 
they will not do. And I think our forces are 
behaving very well. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]. 

Q. Sir, I'd like to follow up on that. Did 
the marine captain do the right thing? 
Were the Israelis trying to penetrate a 
place where they should not have? And, I 
guess more importantly, do we now have 
assurances from Israel that it won’t happen 
again? 

The President. We do have such assur- 
ances. And I must say that, yes, the same 
unit and the same commander had tried 
three times at this same point. And in my 
view, the marine officer did the only thing 
that he could do. 


Truckers’ Strike 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us, with the 
trucking strike having increased violence, 
whether you agree with Senator McClure 
who now wants to repeal the user fees that 
would go into effect in ’84 and ’85 and that 
have upset the independent truckers? 
Would you support that, or would you let 
Congress repeal those user fees? 

The President. 1 have to say that to allow 
a very tiny percentage of the truckers—the 
trucking union is opposed to what they’re 
doing. About 80 percent of the independ- 
ent truckers are not observing this strike. 
Some of them have been intimidated and 
frightened off the road, and you can under- 
stand that with the violence that’s taken 
place. But to let a small percentage of any 
group of people in our country, by the use 
of murder and violence of the kind that 
they’ve used, change the laws of this coun- 
try would be the worst precedent that we 
could set. How could there be any law and 
order from then on? 

No. I have authorized the Justice Depart- 
ment to have the F.B.I. cooperate with 
local authorities in trying to put an end to 
this violence. But we have always had a 
policy with regard to the user fee concept, 
which governs most of our transportation, 
gasoline taxes, and so forth, that there has 
been a proportionately higher tax for the 
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trucks, commercial trucks, based on the 
very fact that they not only make a greater 
use, and a commercial use, than does the 
passenger automobile, they also represent 
a greater wear and tear on the highways. 

Now, the taxes originally proposed were 
sizably reduced before the bill was passed. 
And these taxes, over and above the fuel 
tax, are being phased in, as you pointed out, 
over the next couple of years. And actually, 
I think that it is proportionately fair that 
those taxes be paid. And like any other busi- 
ness tax, they have the opportunity to pass 
them on to the customer, which is what 
happens with business taxes. A business 
can’t pay taxes, it’s a cost of production. 

But the worst thing in the world, as I say, 
that we could do, would be to let any group 
of citizens say that they could change the 
laws of this country by committing murder. 
Spending Freeze 

Q. Mr. President, you spoke of a spending 
freeze in your State of the Union message. 
Now that Congress has had a chance to go 
over the budget, the Democrats are saying 
it isn’t so much a freeze. Defense spending 
goes up, social spending comes down, and 
some services such as legal services would 
be abolished altogether. 

The President. 1 said, and made it plain, 
the overall, total budget number was 
freed.* Within that, yes, there are some 
things that are increased, given higher pri- 
orities. There are some things given lower 
priorities. But I believe that we have pre- 
served the safety net as we’ve always said 
we would. And I think that it is about 
time—since there have been, in spite of all 
the talk and the term “budget cuts,” there 
have been no budget cuts. Each year, 
spending has gone up. And what we have 
cut are the projected budgets that were left 
for the next 5 years by the previous admin- 
istration. 

And incidentally, with regard to defense 
going up, it might be well to point out that 
the increase in defense spending—we have 
more than cut in half the increase over the 
projected Carter defense budget. More 
than half has been cut, and the increase 
since we’ve been here has only been about 
$3 billion a year over what he, himself, had 


*Frozen (White House correction). 
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proposed then. And he was down in his 
spending. He was down to 5 percent of 
gross national product for defense spending. 

In the 1960's, defense spending was 10 
percent of gross national product. It was 8 
percent in the 1970’s. And by 1979, he had 
brought it down to 5 percent, and we are 
holding it to 7 percent. 


[At this point, the First Lady entered with 
the President’s birthday cake. | 


Q. It’s a losing proposition, Mr. President. 
[Laughter] 

The President. [Speaking to Mrs. Reagan 
and referring to the laughter from the press 
when they saw her enter and surprise him.] 
You were getting laughs. 


[At this point, the press sang “Happy Birth- 
day” to the President. | 


Q. [Singing] How old are you? [Laughter] 

The President. [Singing] And 2 days 
early. [Laughter] 

The First Lady. Happy birthday. 

The President. Aren’t they coming fast 
enough without moving it up? 

The First Lady. Blow the candle out. 

Q. Make a wish. 

The First Lady. Make a wish. 

Q. Balanced budget? [Laughter] 

Q. Don’t look at us that way. [Laughter] 

The President. You should know what I’m 
wishing. [Laughter] 

Q. It’s easy enough to guess, sir. It’s easy 
enough to guess. [Laughter] 


[At this point, Mrs. Reagan gave the Presi- 
dent a birthday card. 


Q. And the winner is—— 


[At this point, a large cake was brought in. | 


The President. See, you don’t have to 
share that little one. Look what’s there. 

Q. It’s from Tip O'Neill. 

Q. Something’s coming out of it. 

The President. It’s got football bladders in 
it—blown up. They explode. 

The First Lady. (Referring to the birth- 
day card] It does not; it’s from me. 

The President. No, I said the cake. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Well, read it for us, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, it says, “I love you.” 
And it says, “What more can I say? Happy 
Birthday.” And then it says, “Guess who?” 
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But she already just gave it away. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, thank you very much. 

The First Lady. Oh, that’s all 
honey. [Laughter] 

Q. What were 
about——_{ Laughter] 

Q. Do you want to finish your statement 
about unemployment? [Laughter] 

The President. 1 think this ends the ques- 
tions. [Laughter] 

The First Lady. Oh, you have to—— 

The President. | have to make the first 
cut? 

The First Lady. And make a wish. 

The President. Make a wish? Again? A 
wish? 

Q. Any wish you can tell us, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. You can’t tell what you 
wish because then it won’t come true. 

The First Lady. That’s right. 

And you have to take the first piece. 

The President. 1 have to take the first 
piece? I'll spoil my lunch. [Laughter] 

The First Lady. You have to take the first 
piece. 

The President. 1'd have cut it smaller if 
I'd have known that. 

Q. Mrs. Reagan, have you any resolutions 
you want him to make on his birthdayP— 
anything you want him to do differently? 

The First Lady. 1 think he’s doing just 
fine. 

Q. Well, maybe this would be a good 
time for you to tell him whether you think 
he should run again. [Laughter] 

The First Lady. Oh, no. [Laughter] 

Q. You’re not getting too old to run 
again, are you, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. You're not getting too old to run 
again, are you, sir? 

The First Lady. How would you like a 
piece of cake, Sam? [Laughter] 

Q. What can I get you? [Laughter] 

Q. Did you bake it yourself? 

The President. As a matter of fact, Sam, 
since she cut that one smaller, here, take 
mine and I'll trade. 

The First Lady. No, no, no. That’s bad 
luck. [Laughter] 

Q. Well, don’t give it to me! [Laughter] 

Q. You mean Sam, or the cake? [Laugh- 
ter] 


right, 


you saying before 


The President. 1 have learned not to 
argue with her superstitions. 

Q. Do you feel up to 6 more years, Mr. 
President? 

The First Lady. Here, Chris. How about 
a piece of cake for you? 

Mr. Speakes. Yes, give Sam and Chris a 
piece so they'll quit talking and start eating. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Maybe if I ask a question, I can 
get——_ 

The First Lady. You're right. [Laughter] 

Q. But you understand, we won’t seil out 
for a piece of cake. [Laughter] No deals. 

The President. Oh, you've sold out for 
less than that. [Laughter] 

Q. Ohhhh. 

Q. If I had a comeback, I would not dare, 
not dare say it. [Laughter] 

The President. 1 assumed that since the 
cake came in, everything is off the record. 

Q. Well, you’re still on the air. [Laughter] 

Q. You see these microphones, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Q. We won’t tell—— 

Q. As far as we know, they’re still on. 

The President. | thought you were giving 
them to me. [Laughter] 

Q. Do you have any observations on your 
birthday, Mr. President? I mean any 
thoughts about the future? 

Q. It’s a softball question. [Laughter] 

The President. It’s just the 3lst anniversa- 
ry of my 39th birthday. And I’m enjoying 
every one of them. And I think that it’s fine 
when you consider the alternative. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Get everybody served back there. 

Q. What would you like for your birthday, 
Mr. President? 

The President. 
[Laughter] 

Q. You can tell us. We won’t tell anybody. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Would you like to go back to your 
ranch and enjoy life back there? 

The President. That’s what I'd like, is a 
trip to the ranch, really. If that’s what 
you're asking—what would I like. 

The First Lady. Now, now. 

The President. No, I could like a lot of—I 
could wish for a lot of things. But I can’t tell 
you what I wish for, because then it won’t 


What would I like? 
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come true. Nancy told me it wouldn't. 
You’ve seen her about the cake. 

Q. You want to talk about the Russians 
any? I mean—— 

The President. I’ve got another speech to 
make, so you can have that. 

Bye. Thank you very much. 

The First Lady. What were you talking 
about up here? 

Q. Any special thoughts about the next 
year, sir? 

The President. Yes, I think it’s going to be 
very much better. It’s already started. And I 
have confirmation from Alice Rivlin over at 
CBO on that this morning. 

Q. This isn’t bad cake. 

The First Lady. Oh, course not. 

Reporters. Thank you. Happy birthday. 

The President. Say, it’s delicious. Don’t 
leave without it. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:48 a.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Unemployment Rate 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
February 4, 1983 





Q. Happy birthday. 

Q. Happy birthday. 

Q. Is the recession over? 

Q. (Inaudible|—organized labor said the 
jobless rate went down only because—— 

Q. He didn’t hear you. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. 1 won't stop, but what? 

Q. [Inaudible|—says the jobless rate only 
went down because 600,000 people just 
stopped looking for work. What do you say 
about that? 

The President. Well, there is another con- 
firming fact that disputes that. And that is 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics also con- 
tacts a very sizable proportion of the busi- 
ness institutions in the country. And those 
that they contacted replied that they have 
increased employment by more _ than 
300,000 people. 

Q. Mr. President, is the recession over? 

The President. What? 

Q. Is the recession over? 
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Note: The exchange began at 3:35 p.m. at the 
South Portico of the White House as the 
President was leaving for Camp David, Md. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 29 

In the evening, the President attended 
the Alfalfa Club dinner at the Capital 
Hilton Hotel. 


January 31 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—bipartisan congressional leaders, includ- 

ing Senators Strom Thurmond, Howard 
H. Baker, Jr., and Robert C. Byrd, and 
Representatives Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., 
Jim Wright, and Robert H. Michel; 

—a group of Members of Congress. 

The President appointed Darrell M. 
Trent as Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to 
the United States-European Civil Aviation 
Conference Negotiations on Multilateral 
Pricing and announced his intention to 
nominate Mr. Trent for the rank of Ambas- 
sador. Mr. Trent is Deputy Secretary of 
Transportation and has served in that posi- 
tion for the last 2 years. He will continue 
with his present responsibilities at the 
Transportation Department. 


February 1 

In the evening, the President attended a 
reception for the Eagles, Republican Party 
contributors, at the Organization of Ameri- 
can States building. 

The White House announced that E. 
Donald Shapiro notified members of the 
White House staff that he has declined to 
accept appointment as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Legal Services 





Corporation. He was granted a recess ap- 
pointment on January 21. 


February 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet, to receive a report from 

Secretary of Agriculture John R. Block 
on the agriculture credit outlook and 
commodity distribution, as well as a 
report on the Combined Federal Cam- 
paign. 

In the Oval Office, the President met 
with a group of six Afghans who are visiting 
the United States under the sponsorship of 
various private groups. They are meeting 
with private groups and with Members of 
Congress during their visit. The Afghans 
told the President of the Soviet atrocities in 
Afghanistan, especially the massacre of 105 
Afghan villagers in Lowgar Province in Sep- 
tember. The group consisted of Mir Ne’ Ma- 
tollah Syyed Mortaza, Habib-Ur-Rehman 
Hashemi, and Gol-Mohammad, who are vil- 
lagers from Lowgar Province, Omar Ba- 
brakzai, a former judge, Mohammad Sua- 
foor Yousofzai, a resistance leader, and 
Farida Ahmadi, who was a medical student 
in Kabul. 

The White House announced that the 
President and Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz have asked Ambassador Jeane J. 
Kirkpatrick, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, to undertake a brief visit to 
Central America. She will visit capitals 
there as a followup to the President’s visit 
to the region in December 1982. From 
February 3-12, she will visit Panama, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, El Salvador, and Venezu- 
ela. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 14th annual report of the National 
Science Board and the first annual report of 
the Tourism Policy Council. 


February 3 

The President met at the White House in 
the morning with members of the White 
House staff. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
Boy Scouts of America presented its Annual 
Report to the Nation to the President. The 
President also received his membership 
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card as the honorary president of the youth 
organization. 

Early in the evening, the President at- 
tended a reception in the Roosevelt Room 
for outgoing Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Richard S. Schweiker. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Ruud 
Lubbers of the Netherlands to make an offi- 
cial working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on March 15. 

The White House announced that at the 
request of Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser 
of Australia, the Prime Minister’s working 
visit to the United States and his meeting 
with the President, scheduled for March 5, 
have been canceled. The reason for the can- 
cellation is that the Australians have sched- 
uled elections on that date. The question of 
a future meeting of the President and the 
Prime Minister will be a subject of discus- 
sion between the two governments. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the following reports: 

-—-the 1980 and 1981 annual reports of 
the National Advisory Council on Adult 
iducation; 

—the 1981 annual report on Pipeline 
Safety; 

—the 1981 annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of 
Health and Human Services on their 
activities under the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970; 

—the 1982 National Housing Production 
report. 


February 4 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—participants in the Senate Youth Pro- 
gram; 

—Harry N. Walters, Administrator, and 
Everett Alvarez, Jr., Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans Administration, 
Senators Strom Thurmond and Alan K. 
Simpson, Representatives Sonny Mont- 
gomery and John Paul Hammer- 
schmidt, and leaders of the veterans 
service organizations; 

—Senator Rudy Boschwitz of Minnesota. 
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In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted January 31 


Gregory Wright Carman, 

of New York, to be a Judge of the United 
States Court of International Trade, vice 
Scovel Richardson, deceased. 


Pamela Ann Rymer, 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Central District of California, 
vice William P. Gray, retired. 


John P. Vukasin, Jr., 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Califor- 
nia, vice Stanley A. Weigel, retired. 


Shirley Wohl Kram, 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of New 
York, vice Lawrence W. Pierce, elevated. 


A. Joe Fish, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Texas, vice Pat- 
rick E. Higginbotham, elevated. 


William Thomas Dillard III, 

of Tennessee, to be United States Attorney 
for the Northern District of Florida for the 
term of 4 years, vice Nickolas P. Geeker, 
resigned. 


James W. Diehm, 

of the Virgin Islands, to be United States 
Attorney for the District of the Virgin Is- 
lands for the term of 4 years, vice Ishmael 
A. Meyers, resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted January 31—Continued 


James C. Patterson, 

of Arkansas, to be United States Marshal for 
the Western District of Arkansas for the 
term of 4 years, vice Mack Burton, term 
expired. 


Ronald J. Alles, 

of Montana, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Montana for the term of 4 
years, vice John C. Krsul, deceased. 


Submitted February 2 


J. J. Simmons III, 
of Oklahoma, to be Under Secretary of the 
Interior, vice Donald P. Hodel, resigned. 


Vincent Puritano, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, vice Jack R. Borsting, resigned. 


Morton I. Abramowitz, 

of Massachusetts, a Career Member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, for the rank of Ambassador during 
the tenure of his service as the Representa- 
tive of the United States of America for 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions Ne- 
gotiations. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 31 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the annual convention of the 
National Religious Broadcasters 





Checklist—Continued 
Released February 1 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the St. Louis Regional Com- 
merce and Growth Association in St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Released February 2 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Economic Report of 
the President—by Martin S. Feldstein, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released February 3 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the National Prayer Breakfast 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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